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THE IDEALS OF A GOVERNOR 
By DAVID I. WALSH 


the New England Magazine 

what advantage I believe to have 

resulted to the Commonwealth 
from my election as governor, and 
what I still hope to accomplish dur- 
ing my continuance in office. 

It is to be remembered that the 
powers of the governor have been 
greatly circumscribed by the crea- 
tion of commissions not responsible 
to him, but intrusted with large ad- 
ministrative powers; so that the “Su- 
preme executive magistrate” decreed 
by the constitution has largely 
ceased to be either supreme or an 
executive magistrate, and must de- 
pend for his influence in affairs of 
state mainly upon his very limited 
powers of appointment and _ his 
legislative veto, which is also serious- 
ly crippled because it does not ex- 
tend to specific items in appropria- 
tion bills. Aside from these two 
functions, what remains of value is 
chiefly the opportunity of arousing 
and educating public sentiment 
through the publicity given to his 
recommendations to the legislature, 
and other writings and addresses, 
and the personal influence that comes 
from his recognized headship of the 
party that elected him to office. 

It is also to be considered that the 
purely perfunctory demands on the 
governor’s time and strength have 
increased beyond measure. He must 
pass upon a multitude of petty ap- 
pointments that might better be in- 


I AM asked to tell the readers of 


trusted to responsible department 
heads, and a mass of special legisla- 
tion that should be made unneces- 
sary by a few general statutes. 

When to these handicaps is added 
a faulty system of district represen- 
tation, one that frequently produces a 
legislature very imperfectly reflect- 
ing the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in their votes for the head of 
the ticket, and with leaders disposed 
to make political capital at the gov- 
ernor’s expense when his party hap- 
pens not to be that of the majority 
of the members, it is clear that some 
of the hopes and expectations of 
those who supported him for election 
are likely to fail of complete realiza- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, some things have been accom- 
plished since my first election that I 
look back upon with much satisfac- 
tion. In my judicial appointments I 
have endeavored, and I believe with 
success, to place upon the bench able 
jurists whose sympathies are with 
the whole people, and who are free 
from the reproach sometimes cast 
upon the otherwise irreproachable 
reputation of the Massachusetts ju- 
diciary, of a tendency to place an un- 
due emphasis on property rights as 
compared to human rights and social 
welfare. In appointments to admin- 
istrative positions, I have kept the 
same principle in view, and while I 
have endeavored to recognize the 
right of my. own party to proportion- 
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ate representation in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, I have always 
subordinated political considerations 
to what I believed to be the public 
interest. The very important Board 
of Economy and Efficiency I made 
entirely non-partisan, by the selection 
of one member from each of the 
three parties; and with equal disre- 
gard of political considerations I 
have secured a Public Service Com- 
mission that deserves, and I am sure 
commands, the fullest measure of 
public confidence. In the composi- 
tion of the important boards of health 
and insanity I have followed a simi- 
lar policy; and passing in review my 
appointments as a whole, I am con- 
fident that the public verdict must be 
that I have endeavored with a good 
measure of success to place only the 
best men available in ‘positions of 
public trust. 

The legislature of 1914, while offi- 
cered and organized by. the conser- 
vative element, was largely com- 
posed of members whose individual 
sympathies were with the liberal tend- 
encies which repeated elections have 
proved to be shared by a large 
majority of the voters of the Com- 
monwealth, although minor differ- 
ences have so far prevented them 
from uniting in a single party. I had 
the satisfaction, accordingly, of see- 
ing several of my recommendations 
adopted, and a considerable advance 
made both in improving our frame of 
government and in social welfare 
tegislation. 

Believing as I do that the busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth, like any 
private business, can in the long run 
be efficiently and. economically con- 
ducted only, when the management 
of each department is centralized in 
a ‘responsible head, I would gladly, if 
it had been possible, have brought 
about ‘the reorganization of all the 
administrative boards at once upon 
this plan. This being out of the 
question, I turned my attention first 
‘to the Board of Health, partly be- 
cause ‘this public interest is the 
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most vital of all, and partly be- 
cause peculiar conditions seemed to 
make the attempt at reorganization 
especially timely. The legislature 
finally adopted the plan which I ap- 
proved, and I have had the satisfac- 
tion of securing a health commission- 
er and an advisory council who to- 
gether make up a health department 
which I believe to stand at the very 
head of these organizations through- 
out the Union. In the other boards 
reorganized on a different plan, the 
Board of Economy and Efficiency, 
the Public Service Commission, the 
Directors of the Port of Boston and 
the Board of Insanity, I secured, in 
each instance, the adoption of the 
principle of requiring highly paid 
officials charged with such impor- 
tant public interests to give their en- 
tire time to the state. I have cor- 
dially approved, and earnestly sec- 
onded, the recommendation that 
boards, like the Board of Charities, 
which control vast public expendi- 
tures and numerous employees, 
should be reorganized, as the Board 
of Health has been, so that their exec- 
utive officers should be responsible to 
the government instead of being sec- 
retaries chosen by and responsible to 
the boards alone, and so that the func- 
tions of the board members, whether 
paid or unpaid, should be super- 
visory and advisory rather than ad- 
ministrative. Although the province 
of the Board of Agriculture is chief- 
ly advisory, the great importance of 
our agricultural interests and their 
present unsatisfactory condition, 
seem to me to point clearly to the 
need of reorganizing that board also 
on a less unwieldy and more efficient 
and responsible basis. 

All these changes in government- 
al machinery are, of course, onl 
means to an end; and the ends whic 
I have had constantly in view are 
the realization of the humanitarian 
ideals of the platform on which I 
was elected, and of the party which 
I am proud to represent. We seek, 
without doing injustice to the rich 
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and powerful, to protect the hum- 
blest individual from oppression, to 
lighten his struggle for a livelihood 
and to add to his happiness and pros- 
perity; and to accomplish this, not 
by a policy of paternalism, but by 
making him a partner in his own 
government, not a dependent upon it. 
Though progress was made last year 
in these directions it has not been 
great in comparison with what re- 
mains to be done, and it cannot be 
satisfactory until we obtain, through 
the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum, power for the people to 
overrule their legislature in cases 
where it refuses to respond to the 
majority’s will. I did, however, ob- 
tain from the last legislature increased 
compensation for industrial accidents 
and injuries to workingmen and 
workingwomen, the compulsory in- 
vestigation of labor disputes, and a 
wider publicity for the findings of 
arbitration boards; and from the 
present legislature I have already se- 
cured substantial measures of relief 
for the unemployed, and compensa- 
tion for the losses suffered by, farm- 
ers in the effort to stamp out the 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

The humantarian measures that I 
have urged upon the legislature and 
the fate of which is not yet decided 
are of much wider scope. Especially 
I have felt the need of extending and 
popularizing our educational system 
until every boy and girl in the Com- 
monwealth, whether in the cities or 
the country towns, shall have free 
access to all the mental and vocation- 
al training he or she has the ambi- 
tion and energy to use to advantage. 
I have urged that living conditions 
in the hill towns may be brightened 
and the decline in rural populations 
arrested by an immediate completion 
of an adequate system of state high- 
ways in the western counties. I 
have asked that the secondary 
schools be made of more practical 
walue by a better adaptation to the 
needs of pupils who cannot go to 
college, and by the provision of high 
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school teachers with normal training. 
I have called attention to the impor- 
tance of a public provision for mak- 
ing known to the workers of the 
state the great advantages offered 
them by the system of savings bank 
life insurance. I have suggested bet- 
ter methods of distributing farm 
products, in order to secure at once 
better returns for the producer and 
to reduce the cost of living for city 
consumers. I am urging a thorough 
investigation into the unsatisfactory 
condition and alarming decline of the 
milk industry, realizing that the sup- 
ply of pure and fresh milk at mod- 
erate prices is of the very first im- 
portance to child life in our cities. 
And I have repeated my demands for 
an impartial enforcement of the tax 
laws, and their amendment in such a 
way as to relieve the workers, and 
taxpayers of moderate means, from 
their present unjustly heavy bur- 
dens of taxation. 

In all that I have done and at- 
tempted, I have derived the greatest 
satisfaction from my relations with 
the Democratic members of the leg- 
islature. I have been delighted, and 
I admit somewhat surprised, to find 
sO many young men so sincerely and 
intelligently interested in the human- 
itarian principles of our party, so 
ready to champion them in the legis- 
lature and to arouse public opinion 
in their districts to their support, and 
so quick to prefer this patriotic path 
to political preferment, to the old 
spoils plan of hunting jobs for a few 
personal followers in order to pur- 
chase or reward their support at the 
polls. 

The most delicate and difficult 
duty imposed upon a governor, and 
one that cannot be faithfully dis- 
charged without exposing him to 
partisan criticism and unmerited 
abuse, is the removal of executive of- 
ficials who prove incompetent or un- 
faithful. Such men are very, likely to 
have obtained their appointments 
through an influential political back- 
ing which is still at their call, and 
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the temptation is strong to let the 
public service suffer rather than in- 
cur their active or secret enmity. In 
my judgment, no better test can be 
had of a governor’s independence 
and courage, and of the sincerity of 
his purpose to prefer the public’s 
interests to his own, than his treat- 
ment of such cases as these. 

I am not, however, particularly 
anxious to defend my administration 
against partisan criticisms. I high- 
ly value the good opinion of the 
people of Massachusetts, to whose 
interests I am devoted without dis- 
tinction of party or other dividing 
lines. But I have confidence in the 
fair mindedness and good judgment 
of the citizens as a whole, and am 
content to leave them to decide with- 
out extended argument with what 
degree of success I have discharged 
the trust that the voters have twice 
committed to me. 

If time and space would permit I 
should like to describe in detail the 
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reforms which I am urging in our 
taxation system, my plans for an ex- 
pansion of our educational system to 
meet the needs of our workingmen 
and women, and the boys and girls 
who have been deprived of the op- 
portunities that their more favored 
mates have enjoyed, the humanita- 
rian changes which I have felt to be 
demanded in our prison management 
and the reconstruction of our debili- 
tated railroad system which I have 
hoped to see brought about. Each 
of these topics is, however, so far- 
reaching that an entire article would 
be needed for an explanation suff- 
ciently detailed to do the subject jus- 
tice, and to enable the reader to un- 
derstand clearly the objects sought 
and the difficulties which stand in the 
way. 

If occasion serves, I may find an- 
other opportunity to address the 
readers of the New England Maga- 
zine on one or more of these impor- 
tant matters. 


MARCH 17, 1776 


By AGNES ANDREWS 


monument on Dorchester Heights 

on a recent Saturday after- 

noon and admiring the broad 
surrounding vista of closely built city 
and crooked harbor with its curiously 
assorted fleet of sea craft, there came 
over me a sudden realization of what 
might have been if the redcoats had not 
run away from Boston that memora- 
ble Sunday morning one hundred and 
thirty-eight years ago. If Lord Howe 
had not held the rebel army in such 
scornful contempt, and had followed 
the wise course—adopted as a motto 
by an illustrious countryman of his 
some fifty years later—of prepar- 
ing for the unexpected, the hilly 
peninsula at the south of the town 
would never have been left accessible 
to George Washington and his men; 
it would have been covered with royal 


GS monument in the shadow of the 


soldiers and bannered with royal col- 
ors—an impregnable fortress whose 
guns would speak of vengeance to any 
who dared oppose the coming of sup- 
plies and auxiliaries. And then after 
a time the “rebellion” would have 
died out, sullenly, slain by superior 
strength and by the captivity of its 
gallant leaders, and probably Boston 
would be now still a town, large, per- 
haps, yet only a town, sleepy and 
lefsurely, not especially interested in 
the home country, and too hopeless to 
care about the wide miles of half-ex- 
plored land westward. 

But Lord Howe did not fortify 
Dorchester Heights. Nor did mere 
failure in military judgment deter 
him; apparently he realized the strat- 
egic value of the peninsula. But he 
ridiculed the possibility of “that rab- 
ble of farmers” ever disturbing his 
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Washington Heights Monument, Dorchester, Boston 


powerful troops—the King’s own 
guard among them—and treated the 
siege of Boston as the joke of the 
century, therefore allowing his men to 
while away the time in whatever 
amusements they could devise in “so 
stupid and provincial a place” and 
putting off from week to week what 
he probably imagined the “rabble” 
would never think of undertaking. 
Gen. Burgoyne had suggested the 
occupation of the heights by the Brit- 
ish very soon after the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and told Gage and Howe in 


June, 1775, that if the royal army was 
ever forced to evacuate Boston, it 
would be owing to the possession of 
Dorchester Heights by the “rebel” 
army. Yet he continued to delay, for, 
as one writer has since stated, “‘a fa- 
tality, a kind of absurdity, or rather 
stupidity, marked every action of the 
British commander-in-chief during 
the whole of the American war.” 
Finally Washington, who had suc- 
ceeded after unbounded difficulties 
and trials in moulding the bands of 
raw militia, untrained, unofficered, 
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and with surprising notions of inde- 
pendence, into an army with some- 
thing like warrior manners, decided 
“to take post on Dorchester Heights, 
to try if the enemy will be so kind as 
to come out to us,” the council of war 
having objected to an assault on the 
town as too hazardous. Then came 
that wonderful night of the fourth of 
March, 1776, when 2,000 of the new 
high-spirited American army marched 
over from Roxbury (along what is 
now Columbia Road and Dorchester 
Street), took possession of the high- 
est hills on the peninsula, and in si- 
lence under the moonlight and star- 
light, unmindful of the cold, built up 
those miraculous redoubts which next 
morning drew from Lord Howe the 
often-repeated words. “I know not 
what I shall do! The rebels have done 
more work in one night than my 
whole army could have done in a 
month.” 

Then, although his sole impu!se was 
to drive the Americans from the 
heights, because he was unprepared 
for immediate attack, Lord Howe 
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spent the last precious hours availa- 
ble to him in getting his men ready, 
and by afternoon a great storm had 
arisen which made his attempted at- 
tack impossible. 

Every student of American histor’ 
knows how the continental troops im- 
proved the time of the storm in 
strengthening their fortifications, and 
how the redcoats looking over from 
their barracks in the best houses and 
churches of the town shrank in hor- 
ror from the mortifying suggestion of 
evacuating the place, yet trembled at 
the explosion of each well-aimed 
Shell. Knows, too, how under pro- 
tection of a flag of truce they present- 
ly embarked and fled towards Hali- 
fax, leaving Boston free forever- 
more. 

It is not good to be unprepared, 
yet all the world has gained immeas- 
urably (even England herself) 
through that one remission of Brit- 
ish prudence. It changed the event 
of the Revolution and through that 
the whole future history of the world. 


WAR TOPICS 
BELGIAN RELIEF 


HE packing and forwarding 
of supplies for the Belgians 
continues with all diligence. 
These people are in constant 


T 


need of food, while very many are 


not yet clothed. ‘True, relief ships 
dock again and again at Rotterdam. 
But it would take quite a fleet of 
ships to keep seven million people 
from starving for one entire winter. 
Help has been greatly needed also 
for the hundreds of thousands of ref- 
ugees in Holland, France and Eng- 
land, and part of the relief went 
there. Holland is a small country 
with a large population, so that the 
extra number to house, clothe and 
feed this winter, together with the 
necessity for keeping her army mo- 
bilized, and the disturbances in com- 


merce, have proved a heavy burden, 
which she has borne like the staunch 
nation she is. France and England 
have their military expenses to meet. 
Belgian refugees are still pouring in- 
to England. One hears rumors that 
“England has done nothing for the 
Belgians.” It is a pity such rumors 
can gain a hearing. Here is the fact: 

The territory of England has been 
divided into convenient districts. 
Each district has its own committee, 
whose duty it is to devise the method 
best suited to the people for raising 
a systematic donation for the care 
of their Belgian guests. The wealthy 
ate giving freely of their time and 
money and converting their dwell- 
ings and other buildings into hospi- 
tals, refugee homes, or whatever is 
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WAR TOPICS 


Beneficiaries of American Relief Work 


needed. The poor give according to 
their ability. In some districts each 
family gives one penny (two cents) 
every week to the Belgian fund; in 
the neighborhood of Birmingham 
each household donates one pound 
of some kind of food weekly. As rap- 
idly as possible the refugees are 
given work and wages. Many of the 
women, who are expert with the 
needle and at knitting, are employed 


to repair second hand garments 
which have been sent from America 
or given by the English, or in the 
making of hospital supplies and 
socks and scarfs for the soldiers. The 
Belgians who obtain work of any 
kind show the utmost readiness to 
help their fellow countrymen. 

There was a marked slacking off 
just after Christmas in the supplies, 
but a fine array of brand-new cloth- 
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Improvised Relief Hospital in a Local Church 


ing of various kinds has been re- 
ceived at 15 Columbia St., Boston, 
recently, where as stated in the New 
England Magazine for December, a 
warehouse loft has been utilized for 
the packing. Various church so- 
cieties, sewing circles, women’s 
clubs and school children are devot- 
ing their after Christmas industry to 
the making of flannel underwear for 
men and women and garments for 
the Belgian boys and girls. Sponges, 
nightingales, bandages, gauze, etc.. 


for hospital service are beginning to 
come in. Hot-water bottles are 
needed. 

Even shabby clothing is requested 
now. If clean and sanitary and not 
worn out, such garments can be 
“made over” in the refugee homes. 
Uncut material is also gratefully re- 
ceived, for thus a means of earning 
nuch-needed money is provided. 

Address contributions: For the 
Belgians, 15 Columbia St., Boston, 
Mass., care of William Firth. 





WAR 
By HARTLEY B, ALEXANDER 


I, 
Gratia Dei 

King by the Grace of God and Em- 
peror 

O’er lands of mine own folk and sul- 
len lands 

Through ancient conquest given into 
our hands— 

Kindred and subject, I summon ye 
to war! 

A father I have been to you in peace; 

But now our neighbors with an envi- 
ous eye 

Challenge our wrath, and answering 
I release 

Hatred for hatred, slaughter, murder, 
fire, 

Till they shall know what means the 
tempted ire 

Of him whose crown is sent by 
Heaven’s destiny! 

A father I have been—a father still 

I summon ye, my sons, arise and 
kill— 

Slay and be slain, e’en as your sires, 
that I 

May new investure my imperial line 

With purple glory, by the grace di- 
vine! 

God’s right is mine! Die as I bid ye 
die! 

Throughout our neighbor’s lands till 
every field 

With iron of battle whose harvesting 
shall yield 

A fruit of death wherefrom the God 
of War 

May sate his nostrils with the scent 
of blood 

And once again pronounce Creation 
good! 

King by the Grace of God and Em- 
peror! 

II. 
The General 

The game of war is opened! I ad- 

vance 


Thro’ destined file and range each 
peace and pawn 

On to its square by, strategy fore- 
drawn 

These peace-dull years. 
that war is chance 

Is the tongue’s own dupe: war has 
its rule 

For him who masters it; ‘tis his to 
wage 

Who fires men’s souls at need with 
valorous rage 

But keeps his own brain clear, his 
own soul cool. 

Here, as the chart shows, station 
foot and guns— 

Command me this ford, fight through 
yonder fen, 

Cost what it may, battalions, armies, 

men, 

not as men, 

mothers’ sons, 

Eyes bright with nfe and lips that 
smile and jest, 

Do they appear that fall at my be- 
hest, 

But tiny as insects, all my sight is 
filled, 

Swarm upon swarm, with manikins 
astir, 

Like ants on a dung-heap, fleas about 
a cur.— 

What say? My son is dead! 
brave boy killed 
Leading the charge! Oh, they shall 

ay me yet, 
This bloody villain foe! 
get 
Another son whose name is Victory 
To bear my name to dim posterity! 


III. 
The Soldier 
Ha, comrade, you’re the third to hold 
this place, 
Third since the fight began. One 
marks his space 


Who says 


Nay, not stalwart 


My 


And I will 
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At our last grim stand, full length, 
where the serried stones, 

Each writ with a soldier’s number, 
marshal the bones 

Of men long dead—in this same 
quarrel, ’tis said— 

On this same field; ah, we are like 
these dead, 

Tagged out with grade and number! 
By the ford 

The second fell. Brave youth! I 
saw the sword 

Drop from his clutching fingers, saw 
his face 

Whiten to the sky. 
crash began, 

Wheel and mangling hoof each 

striving to erase 

God’s image from the thing that was 
a man! 

Yes, the proper image of a man was 


’Twas then the 


e, 

Only the boy’s soul shone behind the 
tear 

The night ‘he stole to tell me long- 
ingly 

Of the sweetheart waiting. See, his 
letter’s here, 

For me to give her—if your lot be 
life, 

Why, mine’s here, too, my letter to 
a wife, 

With a word for the tousled young- 
sters. Who shall say 

What king will seed them for his 
bloody day? 

Again the charge sounds! On! We 
are the breath 

Of Kings and Caesars; their tri- 
umph is our death! 


IV. 
The Maid 

Eighteen years old—and I must die 
today! 

Why, yesterday I sang the morning 
through 

Athinking on my lover, heart so gay! 

And then the soldiers came to bring 
me rue, 

Your foreign men, and him they say 
I shot; 

As well I may have done; I have 
forgot 
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All save the horror of his ugly leer 
There in the garden, pitilessly near. 
O sirs, has a maid unfended then no 
right 
To her own honor in the hour of 
war? 
Have you no daughters whose sweet 
pleadings might 
Save this poor life that I am praying 
for? 
I am but young to die! 
to me 
bubbling bright with 
phantasy ; 
I would have been a wife, a mother, 


Life calls 
All 


lover’s 


too— 

And hurt no man; I did but keep 
me true! 

Oh, to be shot for that! 
must stand 

With blindfolded eyes, backed to the 
garden wall 

Blossoming with the roses mine own 
hand 

Did train and weave. 
petals fall 

A deeper red for my dark blood? 

Oh, I 

Must live a little! 

to die! 


And I 


Will their red 


I am but young 


V. 
The Mother 

Babes I have ‘borne them, sturdy 
clear-eyed sons 

By mine own body nourished—all to 
be 

A gift for kings to station where 
their guns 

Flash the red breath that blinds 
eternally 

The sunlight from men’s eyes. Babes 
I have borne, 

Such darlings as did seem by Heaven 

. sent 

For my sole blessing, now my body’s 
worn, 

My arms are emptied, all my gift 
is spent. 

Some king’s a victor; some has met 
defeat ; 

My sons are dead. Throughout the 
dreary years 

No glad young voice will ring into 
mine ears 
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The sweet word “Mother.” They are 
made the meat 

Of ravening time, who were my 
body’s fruit; 

Their supple strength is gone, and 
earth’s decays 

Gnaw each fair head. 
linger mute, 

Seated amid the ashes of my days, 

And aye, like Rizpah by the sons of 
Saul 

Guarding their corses 
vulture’s brood, 

Drive off the greedy shadows where 
they fall 

And keep the watch of barrened 
motherhood. 

Babes I have borne, and I shall bear 
for these 

Undying babes, 
memories. 


’Tis mine to 


from the 


that are war's 
VI. 
Descensus Averno 

Lord Christ, Thou who wast cruci- 
fied for men 

And didst descend to hell, e’en from 
the tomb, 

To lift damned souls up from their 
burning doom, 

Into this hell of war descend again! 

Walk thou once more the sacrificial 
way 
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Of thine ancient passion, which the 
hate of Cain 

And treacherous lust of Judas do 
make vain, 

Bring thou anew unto the dark 
array 

Of earth’s tormented, for whom thy 
blood was spent, 

The awful gift of thy, body’s sacra- 
ment! 

Europe is red with war; her mon- 
archs raise 

Their crimsoned banners over fence 
and foss, 

While through their battles mocking 
scutcheons blaze 

The shining image of thy Holy 
Cross! 

Her vaunted wardens do thy faith 
betray, 

Till Christendom is made an empty 
sound 

Unto the sons of Ind and far Cathay 

‘And crescent followers of the false 
Mahound! 

Lord Christ, thou who wast crucified 
for men, 

And e’en from hell didst their fouled 
souls release, 

Into this hell of war descend again 

With the white ministry of thy per- 
fect Peace! 


HELPING THE WAR SUFFERERS IN RUSSIA 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


relieve the suffering that fol- 

lows in the train of this 

devastating war in Europe, 
there is another appeal besides the 
Belgian which is the more piteous 
because it is so unromantic and so 
mute. No one whose soul possesses 
the least love of chivalry could fail to 
be kindled by the woes of gallant lit- 
tle Belgium, to whom the democracy 
of the world now owes so much. 
History has not presented another 
drama at once so imposing and so 
poetic,—an epic poem which does not 
need the inventions of art to make it 


| h OR those who are able to help 


sublime. But a few hundred miles 
eastward from Liege, where Slav and 
Teuton have wrestled in mortal com- 
bat for five long months, lies a ter- 
ritory that is more hopelessly dev- 
astated, if possible, than the ruins 
of Louvain. Not that buildings as 
famous have been burned or cities 
so historical laid waste; no such 
glamor tints the scene. Just hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor peasants, 
humble human beings, are starving 
and freezing to death because the 
“fortunes of war” have destroyed the 
homes and factories they and their 
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forefathers had worked for gen- 
erations to build; that is all. 

Nothing could be more pathetic. 
Every fresh edition of the newspa- 
pers is full of details about the strug- 
gle in the “western theatre” of the 
war, and many a “personal” pictures 
its dire reality in the trenches and in 
the “war zone.” But hardly a word 
describes the condition of non-com- 
batants in the east. That area is iso- 
lated by the very conditions that 
torture it. Whatever news does 
reach us, however, through the cen- 
sorship, by private letter, or from the 
occasional traveler who has been per- 
mitted to cross the trail of battle, is 
a tale of intense suffering too ex- 
tended for the means available in 
Russia to mitigate. An effort to help 
was started here in America by Mrs. 
Curtis Guild, wife of our former am- 
bassador to Russia, who undertakes 
to forward all contributions to the 
Empress through the Russian em- 
bassy at Washington. 

I quote below from an interview 
for the New England Magazine with 
the ex-ambassador. Mr. Guild speaks 
from personal knowledge of the situa- 
tion in the eastern field of the war. 

“Russia,” he says, “although an 
extremely wealthy country in natural 
resources always is in need of ready 
money. Gold, platinum, copper, 
coal, oil, precious stones and other 
deposits exist in large quantities but 
the mines are almost undeveloped, It 
is often called by those who do not 
know it a ‘backward land’; but Rus- 
sia of today is not backward. Russia 
during the whole present generation 
has been progressive; that is, it has 
made progress as rapidly as so mas- 
sive a territory with its scattered 
population can make progress. For 
instance, Siberia is to be the coming 
cattle country as well as the wheat 
country of the world. This great land 
in the north of Asia has been. mis- 
represented in the yellow press. It is 
a beautiful country, with forests full 
of wild animals, and game, but also 
with rolling prairies, flowers, cities, 
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universities, noble rivers, thriving in- 
dustries, and a happy colonial popu- 
lation. 

“The resources of the Russian 
government are not in any way com- 
mensurate with its needs. Wealth 
locked up in the Ural Mountains 
does not mean roubles in the bank. 
Now, of all nations involved in this 
war, Russia is under the most ex- 
pense. Germany, with its gridiron of 
railways, can convey troops from one 
side of the national territory to the 
other in two days. England can 
land troops in Belgium in two hours 
across the Channel from Dover. 
‘Austria, though less well developed 
than Germany and France, is far 
more adequately supplied with rail- 
roads than Russia. 

“It takes twelve hours to go by rail 
from Petrograd to Moscow, a dis- 
tance which looks on a map like that 
from Minneapolis to St. Paul. Even 
in going from Petrograd to Wirbal- 
len on the German frontier in an ex- 
press train eighteen hours are occu- 
pied. Villages on the German side of 
the boundary, line are near together. 
Every inch of arable ground not 
covered by potatoes and other crops 
is covered with artificial forests. On 
the Russian side one may ride many 
miles by train through swamps and 
marshes without ever seeing a hu- 
man habitation. Bears, wolves, and 
lynxes can be killed in primeval for- 
ests sixty miles from the capital. 
There are large cities in Russia, of 
course, but most of the population 
is thinly scattered over a very great 
territory. This explains the difficulty 
of mobilizing troops in Russia, also 
the problem of organizing school dis- 
tricts. When houses are twenty 
miles and more apart, it is hard to 
know where to put a school house 
or how to bring the children to it. 

“Now, with all these difficulties in 
transportation and consequent ex- 
tremely restricted traffic, railroads 
are not profitable and the govern- 
ment has to pay the deficit. The 
Russian population is almost purely 
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Turkish Cattle and Water Buffalo—a Food Supply for Russia 


an agricultural people living chiefly 
on their own crops. They are poor. 
Wages are low and savings only ac- 
cumulated with the greatest difficulty. 

“When you take the bread-winner 
away and put him into the army, 
there is very little left between the 
women and children and starvation. 
Furthermore, it is very difficult to 
get food to these widely scattered 
families. It is no problem such as the 
social service visitor faces here in 
our land. Again, the American 
soldier, out of his fifteen to eighteen 
dollars’ pay a month, can help out 
his family somewhat. The Russian 


soldier cannot. The Russian soldier 
receives but twenty-five cents a 
month and knows that his country 
can afford to give him no more. 
Russia is supporting the greatest 
armies and _ transporting them over 
the greatest spaces. She has the 
largest hospitals and the best or- 
ganized Red Cross, but also the 
largest number of prisoners to feed 
and the largest number probably of 
maimed and killed. Russia alone 
and single-handed is not only fight- 
ing but fighting with success three 
enemies—Germany, Austria and 
Turkey. The hostile territories bor- 


“The Sweet Waters’—Constantinople’s Pleasure Resort 
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der directly on her own lands, and are 
not safely across the sea as is the 
case with England. They form her 
entire European boundary. No 
friendly land lies near. 

“The emperor has given with a free 
hand from his own purse to the suf- 
ferings of his people, and the em- 
press devotes all her time now to the 
alleviation of their sorrows. 

“Russia is a proud nation and has 
made no appeal whatever for assist- 
ance. As a matter of fact, however, 
in the lonely peasants’ houses the 
women and children in the midst of 
the wintry darkness and semi-arctic 
cold are starving; not because there 
is no food in the country, but because 
there is not enough money to move 
it, to pay for carrying it out into the 
isolated hamlets. Many of these 
hamlets do not lie anywhere near 
either a railway or a canal, and it is 
no easy task to seek out all the scat- 
tered rough cabins and make sure 
each needy family is cared for. These 
people -need blankets, clothing and 
food; but most of all, food. 

“The Russian Red Cross is doing 
a magnificent work; it is notable 
among Red Cross organizations. To- 
day the Russian Red Cross has a 
splendidly organized hospital corps, 
but so constant and so terrible is the 
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destruction of battle that it cannot 
handle also all the needs of non- 
combatants in the war zone. 

“In the first place, the invaders of 
Poland, as my private letters tell me, 
have burned every factory possible, 
and where they have not burned they 
have wrecked the machinery so that 
it can never be used again. They 
have confiscated all the food they 
could carry away and destroyed all 
the rest. In some of the country 
towns of Poland there is not a bag of 
meal or of potatoes left. In retreat- 
ing both in Austria and in western 
Poland the enemy has burned many 
of the houses. 

“In the eastern theatre of the war 
the suffering is worse if possible, than 
in the western, among non-combat- 
ants. The war victims in the west 
are being liberally supplied from 
many sources. Moreover, they are 
near the warm Gulf-stream waters of 
the English Channel, and while win- 
ter there is also winter, we should re- 
member that there is some difference 
between winter in Washington, for 
example, and winter in Labrador. 
In the east the unfortunate people 
have to endure every hardship that is 
being endured by the Belgian refu- 
gees and on top of all that the awful 
rigors of that kind of winter that 


Transportation in Constantinople 
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make one shudder when reading of Baltic. When British troops were in 
the retreat of Napoleon from Mos- command of the coast of Maine and 
cow. Besides, those sufferers were of our capital, it was the Emperor 
veterans hardetied by long cam- of Russia who received the delegates 

P paigns. These sufferers are women from the United States and helped 
2 and children without food, with no bring about the Treaty of Ghent. 
y roof over their heads, and often with Once more when the Confederacy as- 
it less clothing than is required to cov-_ sailed our Union and two of the 
y er them. Great Powers were secretly abetting 
y “Of all the nations in the world the rebellion, it was Russia who sent 
ll 
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American Relief—Stores for Shipment 


Russia has ever been our staunchest 
friend. Russia has never contributed 
a soldier to fight against the United 
States. Except France, no nation 
stood up for us as Russia did in the 
time of our Revolution. In the War 
of 1812 the Emperor of Russia sub- 
mitted to the invasion of his country 
by Napoleon rather than exclude 
American merchant vessels from the 


two fleets to our moral support, one 
to New York and one to San Fran- 
cisco, to: show herself on the side of 
the Union.. Some Americans seem 
to have forgotten these important 
facts, but it is to be hoped they will 
learn the truth.” 

Contributions for the aid of the 
war sufferers in Russia may, be ad- 
dressed in care of Mrs. Curtis Guild. 
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Itinerant Butcher, Constantinople 


Street Scene, Constantinople 


124 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Only money or the equivalent should 
be sent, since only money can be for- 
warded into Russia at present on ac- 
count of the almost complete isola- 
tion in which this war places her. 
Obviously no freight of clothing or 
food could be landed by any practi- 
cable method or in time to be of serv- 
ice, for starving people cannot wait 
long for succor. Moreover, as Mr. 
Guild states, there is plenty of food 
and clothing in Russia for the pres- 
ent, if there were any way of hasten- 
ing it to those who need it. There 
is no doubt that Russian people of 
wealth are doing their utmost. 
American help is needed and received 
with much gratitude. 


Turkish Gentlemen of the Old School 








ELLERY BANGS’ “SYMPTOMS” 
By MAITLAND LeROY OSBORNE 


ES—” mused Uncle Joshua, 

poking a reflective forefinger 

into the bowl of his corncorb 

pipe, “it’s funny what fool no- 
tions some people will get into their 
heads. Now, there was Ellery 
Bangs, for instance. I used to know 
him when I lived in lowa. Maybe 
I’ve told you about Ellery. No? 
Well, he moved into the Squabble 
Hollow neighborhood one spring 
from somewheres down Alabama 
way, with his wife and wagon load 
of dogs and children, the same being 
sc promiscuously mixed up that you 
couldn’t tell offhand which was chil- 
dren and which was dogs. That 


was about all he brought along ex- 
cept the malaria and the dad-blamed- 
est lot of symptoms you ever heard 
of. You couldn't point your finger 


at him anywheres without pointing 
out a symptom of some mortal dis- 
ease, and you couldn’t name any 
sort of ailment that he didn’t have, 
or was just getting over, or coming 
down with. Used to have every new 
one that come along, just as regular 
as clock-work. Had a different one 
for every, day in the week, right 
where he could put his hand on it. 
“Along in the spring, when the 
patent medicine almanacs were in 
blossom, Ellery would be particular- 
ly busy. He’d get an armful of al- 
manacs at the drug store and set 
down in the shade somewhere and 
study up on the symptoms of new 
ailments for hours at a time, till he 
had them all by heart. You couldn’t 
fool him, either, by polishing up an 
old disease and giving it a new 
name—he’d spot it every time. 
“Ellery stopped borrowing the 
county paper from the neighbors be- 
cause it didn’t run enough patent 
medicine advertisements to suit him. 


He said the editorial policy was too 
narrow, and he wouldn’t support any 
paper that didn’t print all the news. 

“The medicine that Ellery took for 
those ailments of his would have 
floated a ship, and the pills and pow- 
ders would have loaded it. He used 
to carry a potato around in his pants 
pocket to ward off the rheumatism, 
and wear a horse chestnut on a red 
string around his neck to keep off the 
croup, and always had a lump of 
camphor in his vest pocket as a pre- 
ventive of cramps. He hadn’t any 
prejudice, Ellery hadn’t, against tak- 
ing any. sort of medicine that any- 
body recommended. So long as it 
tasted bad enough and could be taken 
in big doses he was satisfied. Ellery 
wouldn’t have had much faith in these 
new-fangled allopathic remedies. 
‘Gimme somethin’ thet’s got some 
kick to it,’ he’d say. ‘A man thet’s 
tremblin’ on th’ edge of th’ grave 
hain’t got no use foolin’ with sweet- 
ened water an’ bread pills.’ 

“Being so ailing, of course he 
couldn’t do any work to speak of. 
Real bright, warm days he’d go 
fishing, and like as not come home 
with a cramp in his stomach or a 
crick in his back, and have to go to 
bed while his wife chopped the wood 
to get supper with. The only thing 
that never seemed to go back on him 
was his appetite, though he did com- 
plain that he hadn’t any digestion to 
speak of. 

“But Ellery got cured of all his 
ailments at last. A slick looking doc- 
tor—at any, rate he claimed to be a 
doctor—came along one day in a 
red-painted wagon and stuck a lot 
of posters up on the fences around 
town announcing that he’d deliver a 
free lecture on the vital subject of 
health and also provide a moral and 
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amusing entertainment every even- 
ing until further notice at the town 
hall—everybody invited to bring the 
children. Also he’d offer the public 
a chance to buy a few sample bottles 
of his ‘Unrivalled Universal Remedy’ 
a large bottle for fifty cents, which 
same wonderful remedy, according to 
the posters, was ‘odorless, tasteless, 
colorless, wouldn’t harm the weakest 
system, and was guaranteed to cure 
anything from the whooping cough to 
chilblains—or get your money back.’ 

“Other amusements being scarce, 
the doctor began his lecture that 
night before a fair-sized audience. 
He had a young fellow come out on 
the stage with his face blacked up 
and play a banjo in the pauses of the 
lecture to keep the audience amused. 
Incidentally the doctor handed out 
a few bottles of his Universal Rem- 
edy, at fifty cents per bottle. Being 
a good talker, he did quite a busi- 
ness; and he had the young fellow 
with his blacked face drink a bottle 
of the Remedy once in a while to 
show that it was harmless. 

“Of course Ellery was on hand 
early with a choice assortment of his 
symptoms. Somebody on the quiet 
had told the doctor about Ellery, and 
when trade began to get a little 
slack he looked over the crowd and 
said, ‘If there’s anybody in the audi- 
ence who feels that they, haven’t 
got long for this world, I’d like to 
have them come right up here on the 
platform and let me demonstrate 
what this Unrivalled Remedy will 
really do. I'll guarantee to cure 
them and not charge a cent.’ 

“That being just the bait Ellery 
would jump at, he was up on the 
platform before the doctor was 
through talking. 

“‘Glad to meet you, my friend,’ 
says the doctor, shaking hands with 
Ellery. ‘It’s lucky for you that you 
come up here. I can plainly see that 
you’re a very sick man.’ 

“Ellery coughed a couple of times 
and grinned at the audience. ‘Just take 
off your coat please, and set down in 
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that chair,’ said the doctor, and El- 
lery peeled it off and set down. The 
doctor felt of Ellery’s pulse and 
thumped him on the breast and lis- 
tened to his heart. Then he stuck a 
thermometer into Ellery’s mouth and 
looked grave. ‘My friends,’ he said, 
turning to the audience, ‘you behold 
before you a very sick man—in fact 
I may say that nothing much short 
of a miracle can keep him from being 
laid in the grave inside of a month.’ 

“Ellery began to look scared then, 
and set there with his eyes sticking 
out, chewing on the thermometer and 
holding on to the chair with both 
hands. 

“ ‘But,’ continued the doctor, ‘it’s 
my mission in life to restore suffer- 
ing humanity to perfect health with 
this Universal Remedy, and I’m go- 
ing to cure this man, who is now 
standing, so to speak, at the gate of 
the next world.’ 

“Ellery brightened up a little at 
that, and the doctor turned to him 
and said, ‘I’ll be down to your house 
tomorrow morning, and give you a 
more thorough examination, and in 
a week you'll be a well man. And,’ 
he says, ‘it won’t cost you a cent— 
not a cent. All the reward I ask is 
a clear conscience, knowing that I 
have done my duty to my fellow 
man.’ 

“Those noble sentiments roused 
the enthusiasm of the audience to 
such a pitch that pretty soon a cou- 
ple dozen of his fellow men were 
treading on each other’s toes, trying 
to get near enough to the doctor to 
swap fifty cents apiece for a bottle of 
his Unrivalled Remedy, and he did a 
good business all the rest of the 
evening. 

“Next morning he showed up at 
Ellery’s house bright and early. Got 
there before breakfast, in fact, and 
set right down and eat with the fam- 
ily as sociable as could be. And all 
the while he was eating he kept his 
eye on Ellery’s daughter Mollie, who 
was a mighty good looking girl— 
not taking much after Ellery. 


ELLERY BANGS’ “SYMPTOMS” 


“After breakfast the doctor held a 
post mortem over Ellery. Made 
him hold the thermometer in his 
mouth and flop his arms and roll up 
his eyes and draw his breath hard. 
Then the doctor shook his head very 
solemnly, and took Mrs. Bangs into a 
corner. ‘Your husband,’ said he in 
a horse whisper, ‘is about as bad off 
as a man can be and get over it, but 
with unremitting care he can be 
saved. Keep him very quiet and 
cheerful, don’t let him get excited or 
worried, and see that he takes the 
Remedy regularly—regularly, mind. 
A teaspoonful at a time, every half 
hour. I can’t give the personal atten- 
tion to him that his case demands, 
but I’ll drop in two or three times a 
day and see how he’s getting on.’ 

“Ellery all the time was listening 
to the doctor whispering to his wife, 
with ‘his ears getting cold with 
fright. Then the doctor took the 
thermometer out of Ellery’s mouth, 
left a dozen bottles of the Universal 
Remedy on the table and went away. 


“About dinner time he showed up 
again, felt of Ellery’s pulse, looked 
at his tongue, and set down and had 
dinner with the family. Mollie had 
her best dress on and her hair 
combed, and the doctor kept his eye 
on her pretty steady during the meal. 


“Just before supper time he 
dropped in once more, put Ellery 
through his paces, set down with the 
family to supper and _ squeezed 
Mollie’s hand under the table. He 
said Ellery showed a gratifying im- 
provement, and he was willing to sac- 
rifice his time for the good of hu- 
manity. Also he had Ellery up on 
the platform that night as a living ex- 
ample of the virtues of the Unrivalled 
Remedy. 

“Well, he came around regularly 
every meal time the next day and the 
next, and the day after, still anxious 
to be a benefactor. He said Ellery 
was gaining as fast as could be ex- 
pected and that the Remedy was 
bound to snatch him from the jaws of 
death—or words to that effect—but 
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that this case needed careful watch- 
ing. He was doing a good business 
every night, exhibiting Ellery as a 
sort of living testimonial, eating three 
square meals a day with the family, 
and making love to Mollie. 

“Ellery, seemed to brighten up 
wonderfully under the treatment. 
Said he could feel himself growing 
younger every day. He felt deeply 
grateful to the doctor, and lent him 
chewing tobacco on numerous occa- 
sions. 

“By the end of the week the doc- 
tor had sold every man, woman and 
child in the town a bottle of the Un- 
rivalled Remedy, at fifty cents a bot- 
tle, and early one morning, while the 
dew was on the daisies, silently, fold- 
ed up his tent, in the words of the 
poet, and stole away. The hotel 
keeper said he stole the sheets off the 
bed, too. 

“He’d only been gone a few hours 
when Mrs. Bangs came in where EI- 
lery was setting in a rocking chair 
with a bottle of the Remedy in his 
hand and one eye on the clock, wait- 
ing patiently for it to come time for 
him to take a dose. The old woman 
wrung her hands and fell onto EI- 
lery’s shoulder. 

“*What’n thunder’s th’ 
now?’ asks Ellery. 

“*Mollie’s eloped with th’ doctor.’ 
replies his wife, weeping down EI- 
lery’s neck. 

“‘What!’ roars Ellery, ‘my child 
run off with thet spindle-shanked 
monkey jest when th’ corn needs 
hoein’! After I’ve brought her up in 
th’ lap of luxury, so to speak, all 
these years. It’s base ingratitude— 
thet’s what it is. But I'll have re- 
venge,’ the yells. ‘I’ll catch ’em an’ 
lick thet white-livered pill mixer out- 
er his boots.’ 

“Then he leaves Mrs. Bangs and 
the kid mingling their tears, hitches 
up his horse and drives off at a gal- 
lop. But the doctor having a good 
start, Ellery can’t catch him, and 
comes back along towards night 
madder than a wet setting hen. Next 


matter, 
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day he takes a bottle of the Universal 
Remedy down to the drug store, be- 
ing a little curious to know what it’s 
made of. The druggist looks at it, 
smells of it, pours some out and 
tastes of it, reads the label on the 
bottle, and begins to laugh. 

“ ‘What is th’ tarnal stuff anyway?’ 
asks Ellery. 

“*Water,’ answers 
‘just plain water.’ 

“Then Ellery, goes home, chucks 


the druggist, 
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the rest of ‘the Unrivalled Remedy 
out of the back window, told the old 
woman to stop sniffling, took the hoe 
and went to hoeing corn. Hasn't 
had a solitary symptom of any sort 
of ailment since, so far as I ever 
heard of, and if that doctor ever 
shows up in that town again, and 
Ellery gets a-hold of him, I reckon 
he'll think Ellery’s the healthiest sick 
man he ever run up against.” 


THE FRESH AIR CAMP AT CANTON 


In the Blue Hills—Another Worthy Department of the 
Salvation Army Work in New England 
By MARTIN BRINKERHOFF WILBERFORCE 


ANCY, if you can, you who 
were brought up in the coun- 
try, or, having been brought 
up in the city, are privileged 

to pass a part or all of your sum- 
mer in the country or at a seashore, 
what it means to be a member of a 
poor family in the city during the 
period of intense heat. Fancy—and 
the wonder of it—any child in New 
England able to run about never 
having seen open fields! For the 
congested districts even of our met- 
ropolitan Boston are not very exten- 
sive, and a five-cent trolley ride takes 
one so quickly into suburban green- 
ery. 

Yet it is too, too true that hun- 
dreds of the children we see playing 
about the streets in the North, South 
and West Ends, or in the schools 
and racing noisily up and down the 
public playgrounds, have scarcely 
even been so far as Boston Common 
towards a healthier expanse of fresh 
air. 

Never to have any air that has 
not been cooked by its contact with 
hot pavement and heated walls, and 
is not pervaded with the staleness of 
unsanitary conditions; never to see 
a bird except the poor creature in 
confinement or the bedraggled street 


pigeon and stray sparrow; never to 
fondle a flower that is not stained 
and bedraggled by the gutters from 
which it has been saved; never to 
gather berries fresh from fragrant 
vines ; never to see the bee and but- 
terfly in their native environment; 
never to play the games of child- 
hood out in the open, to roll with 
tight-shut eyes down some velvety 
hillside, wage mimic warfare with 
new-mown hay, climb friendly trees, 
rouse wonderful fairy echoes in 
groves so wide you cannot see their 
farther edge—this is not, rightly 
speaking, to be a child at all. 

Such sorrowful conditions have 
prevailed in spite of the various phil- 
anthropies organized to help needy, 
childhood. Five years ago the Sal- 
vation Army which does so great and 
noble work among the poor, secured 
fifteen pleasant acres in Canton, 
Mass., which once were included in 
the estate of Shepard of the Shep 
ard Norwell Company. They bought 
it, as Colonel Gifford says, on faith, 
not having a penny at the time to pay 
down, Now they own it and have 
expended several thousand dollars in 
building up what is, perhaps, the 
most ideal fresh air camp of its kind 
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The Start from the People’s Temple 


in New England—so generously did 
an interested Hub respond. 

While helping accomplish this 
worthy project, however, many a 
citizen hardly knows more than gen- 
eralities about it. 

Canton is known far and wide as 
a lovely township. The old Shepard 
homestead lies in one of its most at- 
tractive sites. Woodlands and fields 
bordering to the extent of some one 
hundred and sixty acres are thrown 
open to the children to run about in 
as fancy leads them—always, of 
course, under proper surveillance. 
All around are hill and dell, brook, 
meadow and pasture, all the nice 
things that the city has not and 
children need. 

During the first summer three 
portable houses were set up, in 
which to house girls and babies and 
the few mothers who most required 
an outing along with their children. 
Boys were very jolly over the ad- 
venture of sleeping, like soldiers, in 
tents. 

The next season more tents were 
pitched. Then more permanent 


houses were built, making four in all, 
besides the original homestead, which 
is called the administration building. 
Accommodation for about one hun- 
dred persons is provided now in 
houses and tents. 

One of the houses is used as a 
kitchen and dining hall, whither the 
youngsters go trooping three times a 
day with the eagerness of famished 
nestlings. They, are fed all the 
nourishing dishes of country fare— 
lots of rich milk, fresh vegetables and 
berries, eggs, chicken, good bread, 
cereals, cookies, simple puddings, 
and so on. No heavy pastry and 
only the wisest kinds of meat. A 
garden of quick growing vegetables 
supplies the tables, and some 250 
chickens supply plenty of eggs. 

A farmer lives on the place all the 
year around to care for the garden 
and keep field and woodland in 
order. 

The camp has one feature that al- 
ways furnishes a good deal of de- 
light—a concrete swimming-pool, 20 
by 60 feet surface and two to four 
and a half feet deep. This pool was 
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A Street in Canton 


made possible by the town of Can- 


ton arranging to lay pipes from the 
mains on Washington street, more 
than three-quarters of a mile away, 
thus saving the expense of a new 
artesian wel! at the camp.  Instruc- 
tion is given the children in swim- 
ming. 

A hospital tent at the camp with 
a staff of nurses and doctors is pro- 
vided, but seldom is there a patient 
seriously ill. Fresh air and good food 
seem to be all nature needs to re- 
store the often woefully thin and 
anaemic bodies to health. The 
nurses tell me many a life has been 
saved by a timely visit to this camp. 

Last year almost two thousand 
children and mothers were given an 
outing here. Those who needed it 
most were taken out in parties of 
about one hundred and kept ten days 
to two weeks; the others went out 
on numerous day excursions during 
a season of some ten weeks from 
June 22° to August. 31. This year 
it is planned to take out there a big 
party of the older folk sometime dur- 
ing the midsummer—the feeble ones 


of 60 or 70 and more who seldom, if 
ever, have any kind of change from 
the dismal squalor of the crowded 
quarters they call home. That kind 
of outing will he quite an innova 
tion in philanthropy. There is every 
convenience for housing them com- 
fortably and safely for a couple of 
weeks—-nice single and double iron 
beds in the houses, whose walls keep 
out every bit of dampness when it 
rains. Colonel Gifford looks forward 
very enthusiastically to the “real 
good time” he hopes thus to provide. 

One of the most commendable 
characteristics of the fresh air camp 
work is the Salvation Army’s care 
to provide vacations for whole fam- 
ilies at once—a feature unique in 
benevolent work on a large scale. 
Mothers who are physically strong 
enough to continue whatever work 
thev may be doing to care for their 
children are, of course, not taken. 
Sut very often the mother is ill or 
just recovering from an illness and 
can be made well by a short reprieve 
irom hardship. Babies as well as 
older children are taken. Boys in- 
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vited are seldom over thirteen years 
old. Girls in charge of younger sis- 
ters and brothers are sometimes four- 
teen or so. But the average ages of 
the children taken out for more than 
a day range from infancy to about 
thirteen years. They come from the 
various over-crowded districts of 
Boston wards, there being plenty of 
cases here without extending yet to 
less crowded suburbs. 

If possible, all the children of the 
household are taken. along together, 
and, since poorer people frequently 
have very large families, there are 
often six to eight or nine kiddies all 
in the same situation of semi-starva- 
tion and unsanitary environment, 
one child needing recuperation equal- 
ly as much as another. By restoring 
them all to health at once, and the 
mother along with them, often just 
that degree of energy is aroused that 
will help them lift themselves out of 
abject poverty into self-respecting 
citizenship. This sort of effort char- 
acterizes every one of the Salvation 
Army philanthropies. 

Moreover, every case benefited has 
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been careiully investigated by the 
Army visitors, who give all their 
time to such work winter and sum- 
mer and who know this city of Bos- 
ton and its vicinage like a book. The 
people who are helped themselves 
testify to the kindly and considerate 
spirit in which the visitors go about 
their investigations. 

A fact seldom heard of by the gen- 
eral public is that almost every one 
of the children treated to vacations or 
other outings like those chronicled 
here has to be clothed quite from 
head to foot in order to be ready for 
it, That is where lots of the passe 
garments contributed to the Salva- 
tion Army wagon go eventually. 
Poor women are paid to make over 
and mend up the articles, which are 
then given freely to those who need 
them. The relief department in the 
People’s Palace on East Brookline 
street in the charge of Mrs. Colonel 
Gifford receives large quantities of 
these garments from the Industrial 
Home on Hampden street whither 
the wagons carry their freight. 
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A Glimpse of Country Green That Brings Health 


Each child is given a thorough 
bath, and, when necessary, a sham- 
poo and haircut. Contagious condi- 
tions are watched out for by capa- 
ble medical assistants. 

The Army teaches the children 
good manners at the same time as 
they are feted. For instance, the 
youngsters who are fed at the 
People’s Palace in the winter time. 
Mrs. H. N. Slater’s generous gift of 
$500 each of the last few winters pro- 
vided some 5000 children of younger 
grammar school ages with good 
square meals of nourishing food be- 
tween January and late March. At 
first, many of them had no idea of 
using a fork or any instrument for 
eating except fingers, and they ate 
like starving voung pigs. Later on, 
you could not have asked them to be 
anv more polite about asking for 
dishes or passing them to others, and 
every one was solicitous about 
handling knives and forks and spoons 
just in the right way. 


When Mrs. Slater entertained 
some eighty of them at her bungalow 
in the Blue Hills she was amazed at 
their mannerly conduct and threw 
open the entire beautiful estate to 
them. The little ones clung to her 
gown and showed her all the grate- 
ful affection of spontaneous child- 
hood, and not a child was guilty of 
any behavior that needed a repri- 
mand. 

Children that have been cared for 
at Canton camp or sent on various 
outings, etc., who afterwards attend 
the Army Sunday-school classes, as 
sonfe of them do of their own ac- 
cord, are usually wont to appear 
with clean hands and faces and neat 
hair, even though their clothing is 
tagged. 

The Army does a great deal in 
other ways for children. There are 
classes at the People’s Palace in sew- 
ing, knitting, designing, woodwork- 
ing, hammering brass, etc., and for 
the boys a class in swimming in the 
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pool which is one of the largest and 
best in Boston. 

The economy of the Army work is 
impressing itself upon the public 
mind more and more. Note again, 
Mrs. Slater’s gift of $500, which pro- 
vided substantial dinners for 300 
children at a time on three alternate 
evenings each week during some 
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three months. All the money, went 
for food; the workers give their 
labor. Then there is their ingenuity 
in repairing or otherwise making 
good use of almost every variety of 
cast-off article given to the wagons 
or sent in. The officers work for 
surprisingly small cash compensation, 
yet do excellent work. 


“AT THE FIRESIDE”* 


T was a kindly thought on the 
] part of Governor Long to pub- 
lish these poems, written through 
many years under the impulse 
of domestic affections and small inti- 
mate events—but not without a 
larger appeal than that which they 
must make to his own family. and cir- 
cle of friends. I was once told by 


one who had known the Governor 
well in political life, that he had al- 
ways been an edge too modest—that 


he had never striven enough for him- 
self, but had taken quietly and sim- 
ply such honors as came his way, and 
that not even Massachusetts sus- 
pected the full measure of his ability. 
There is, in this little volume a 
revelation somewhat of the same na- 
ture—for the little book is inevitably 
autobiographic, a very happy kind 
of autobiography unencumbered with 
dates, irrelevant names, the pomp 
and circumstance of memories. It 
reveals, withal, a man capable of 
feeling deeply without passion, right- 
eous and just, with a sincere religious 
warmth of faith, tender affections, 
and a yearning for all that is gentle 
in life, without weakness. Not only 
is there freedom from passion, in 
these expressions, but also from con- 
troversial feeling, evidencing, togeth- 
er, an attainment of spiritual poise 
that means much when we consider 
the part played by Governor Long 


in public life. They reveal to us a 
type of man, once more common in 
New England, we sometimes imagine, 
than today, but as a matter of fact, 
never numerous anywhere,—in whose 
own soul is an inner sanctuary of 
inviolable quiet. All this in verse 
artistically unambitious and  un- 
affected. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to speak of that side of the matter at 
all, for these are the verses of a man 
who writes as an occasional release 
and for the pleasantness of the thing, 
and it would be unjust to consider 
them in any other way. Neverthe- 
less, they fall at times into another 
category, and some of them should 
find a place in our best anthologies. 
The man who wrote “Per Astra ad 
Coelum,” and “Thanksgiving,” might 
have written much that would have 
left New England not without a suc- 
cessor to, let us say, John G. Whit- 
tier. And the man who wrote “The 
Soldier’s Home,” might have struck 
chords to which the heart of the na- 
tion would respond. By’ permission 
of the publisher, we reprint these 
poems for the readers of the New 
England Magazine—selecting them 
not because they are the most typi- 
cal of the volume, but because they 
seem to me most indicative of poetic 
power, and less personal in appeal 
than some of the others. 


*Poems by John D. Long, Published by Albert Harrison Hall 
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PER ASTRA AD COELUM 


Time was I loved the stars and skies 
For their own sake—nor now less 
fond— , 
Yet now far past their range my eyes 
Go searching for the heaven Se 
yond. 


Time was I loved your soulful eyes 
For their own sake—nor now re- 
pent, 
So soft the lovelight in them lies, 
Of every mood so eloquent. 


Yet now, like stars they long have 
been 
Not more the light by which I trod 
Than gateways where I enter in 
To breathe the love and peace of 
God. 


THANKSGIVING 
Last night, dear Hilda, was Thanks- 
giving Eve, 
Deluged and wild. The wind surged 


in great waves 

That beat upon the 
wrapped it round 

And made it tremble, yet awoke no 
fear; 

For in their mighty hands there 
seemed a sense 

Of safety, as, enfolded in the heart 

Of a strong man, a woman nestles 
safe, 

Sure that no harm can happen, 
though the arm 

That clasps might crush her in its 
playfulness— 

A lion’s strength, yet gentle to her 
love. 

Over the beach and wharves the tide 
rushed up, 

And swimming o’er the meadows 
made them lakes. 

We on the shore felt all the toss and 
storm 

And lingered by the lamplight and 
the fire. 

The rain pelted the windows, cheat- 
ing us 

To come and look into the face of 
night, 


house and 
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So dark that not a feature answered 
back, 

And yet the very tempest made me 
glad 

To think that thou, far inland from 
the sea, 

Hadst reached the shelter of thy own 
dear hearth, 

Safe-havened from all risk of care 
and toil, 

Letting thy, heart go free, once more 
at rest 

And happy like a child again at 
home, 

I knew God’s love and peace were 
with thee there 

And breathed unheard my Benedicite. 

Was it unheard? It may be One did 
hear, 

And give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee, 

So thou shalt dash thy foot against 
no stone. 

Thanksgiving day. 
storm. The rain 

Is snow, sweeping cross land and sea 
in wraiths 

Of mist, yet warmer, merrier makes 
indoors 

New England’s festival of hearth and 
home. 

I sit beside my fire not alone; 

For from the past come clustering in 
old friends, 

Kinsfolk and sainted ones who years 
ago 

Sat at my father’s board Thanksgiv- 
ing day, 

In the sweet village-time among the 
hills. 

My heart is full of memories and of 
thanks, 

For life’s rich fruits, for friendships 
and for faith 

In human hearts, and sure for you, 
my friend, 

Dear spirit that hath healing in thy 
wings. 


Still wild the 





MASSACHUSETTS NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


A Marine School Maintained by the State on Board the 
“Ranger,” a Former Naval Vessel 


By WILLIAM H. DIMICK 


HILE the “call of the sea” 
W still sends out its luring 

notes to many lads of the 

state, it does not fascinate 
the young men of today in the same 
manner as it did two generations 
and a half ago, in the days of the 
fine clipper ships. The lad who 
longs for a life of adventure and ex- 
citement does not turn instinctively, 
to the sea as he did sixty years ago. 
Much of the spirit of adventure 
which attended sea going in the past 
has departed. There are at present 
no unknown regions to incite and 
stir the imagination ; there are no pi- 
rates in the far East to contend with 
and add zest to the long voyage. 
Much of the romance of the sea 
departed with the disappearance of 
the white winged sailing vessels. The 
large fleet of fine clipper ships sail- 
ing to all parts of the world was a 
magnet that attracted many New 
England youths, The American sea- 
men of the past, whose skill and 
courage were recognized the world 
over, received their training on board 
these ships. Nearly every clipper 
ship carried from four to eight ambi- 
tious and alert American boys as ap- 
prentices who were being trained 
for officers’ positions. One of the 
noted ships in the first half of the 
last century was the “George” of 
Salem. She was known as the Salem 
Frigate and noted for her speed. It 
is said that forty-five men who served 
on board this small craft became 
masters and twenty became chief 
mates. The apprentice system is 
now a thing of the past. One or two 
ships belonging to a well-known 


Maine firm carry apprentices, but 
these ships are about the only oppor- 
tunities in this direction at the pres- 
ent time. 

The clipper ships have disappeared 
from the horizon and the spirit of 
adventure and excitement is lacking, 
but there are many reasons why the 
merchant marine today is proving 
more attractive than ever before. 
The conditions at sea have under- 
gone a great improvement since the 
days of the clipper ships. The mari- 
ner is now more safely guarded 
against the dangers of the sea. The 
personnel of our merchant marine 
is of a higher standard. The ships 
of the present day are larger and bet- 
ter equipped for the convenience of 
both passengers and crew; the food 
served on board is better and salar- 
ries are higher. With the expansion 
of the world’s merchant marine have 
come inventions and devices which 
have minimized the dangers of the 
sea. 

The watertight compartments, the 
wireless telegraph, the submarine 
signal apparatus have contributed 
largely to the element of safety in 
ocean travel. Under the improved 
conditions a seafaring life appeals 
more than ever before to the serious, 
deliberate young man; the lad who 
cares less for adventure and looks 
upon a mariner’s life as a high, hon- 
orable and useful calling, a life that 
is worthy, of one’s highest efforts. 
The spirit that impels the young man 
today is not one of adventure; it is 
the same spirit that inspires earnest, 
ambitious young men to enter upon 
honorable employment on shore. 
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The Opportunities for 
Advancement 


The opportunities for advance- 
ment in the American merchant ma- 
rine were never before so good as 
they are today. On June 30, 1914, 
the merchant marine of the United 
States comprised 26,943 vessels of 
7,928,628 gross tons. This is 2,574,- 
820 tons larger than in 1860, a time 
often referred to as the halcyon days 
of American shipping. During the 
past ten years American tonnage 
has increased 26 per cent; the next 
ten years will no doubt witness a 
larger increase. The United States 
stands second among the maritime 
nations of the world; our shipping is 
only exceeded by that of Great Brit- 
ain. We have the largest coastwise 
shipping of any nation. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal has devel- 
oped a large commerce between the 
ports on our Atlantic and Pacific 
coast. One large shipping firm in 
New York in this trade has sched- 
uled three sailings a week. New 
tonnage is being required for the 
South American trade. 

On August 18, 1914, an amend- 
ment to the Panama Canal act be- 
came effective, allowing all foreign- 
built vessels, owned by Americans, 
to be admitted to American registry 
for deep sea trade. Up to February 
20, 1915, 129 vessels, with a gross 
tonnage of 465,740 tons had been 
placed under the American flag in 
accordance with this act. Probably 
never before in the history of the 
country has our tonnage increased so 
rapidly as during the past six months. 
Many large freight and passenger 
ships are being constructed in yards 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coast in 
anticipation of increased commerce 
during the next few years. 

A law enacted within a year or 
two requiring all vessels of one 
thousand tons or more to carry an 
additional officer has increased the 
demand for competent men. There 
is each year a larger demand for 
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trained officers as our trade increases, 
and with the rehabilitation of our 
ocean-borne commerce within the 
next few years, to which all signs 
point, will come a spirited demand 
for skilled American seamen and en- 
gineers. 

Many times in the past history of 
the country the men of the sea have 
proven to be the strong right arm 
of the national defense, and it would 
be folly to neglect this element of the 
country’s strength in the future. The 
value of trained and skilled seamen 
is never more apparent than when 
disaster comes upon the ocean and 
human lives are in peril. A large 
and prosperous merchant marine is 
of vital importance to a nation. The 
development of our shipping in the 
foreign trade is one of the most im- 
portant questions before Congress 
today. There is little doubt that a 
majority of the people of the coun- 
try. realize the value of a great mer- 
chant marine, and the present earn- 
est discussion of the subject will re- 
sult eventually in such wise and help- 
ful legislation as will largely in- 
crease our deep sea shipping. It is 
hoped that in the years immediately 
before us the foreign tonnage will 
continue to show a marked increase 
until the stars and stripes will be 
seen flying from American vessels in 
all parts of the world. 


The School and Its Equipment 


Recognizing the importance of 
promoting nautical education, Con- 
gress passed an act in 1874 to en- 
courage the establishment of public 
marme schools. The act authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to furnish, 
upon application by the Governors 
of certain states, a suitable vessel 
will all her eauipment. Provision 
was made also for the detail of naval 
officers to the ship as instructors. In 
accordance with this act, the U. S. S. 
“Enterprise” was turned over to the 
State of Massachusetts in October 
1892. The actual work of the Mas- 
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sachusetts Nautical School com- 
menced on April 5, 1893. On April 
26, 1909, the “Enterprise” was re- 
placed by the U. S. S. “Ranger.” 

Many young men, more especially 
in the seaport towns and cities, take 
to the sea as a duck takes to the wa- 
ter; they love the sea as they love 
their home or their parents. The 
Massachusetts Nautical School was 
established twenty-three vears ago in 
order that the lads who have this de- 
sire fora seafaring life might obtain 
a thorough and intelligent nautical 
education. 

Nowhere in the world has nautical 
education beén maintained at so high 
a standard during the past two dec- 
ades as in Massachusetts; and it is 
fitting that the state should be a 
leader in this work. Massachusetts 
is pre-eminently a marine _ state. 
One of the first vessels to be 
launched in America—the “Blessing 
of the Bay’ of 30 tons—was launched 
in Medford on July 4, 1631, by Gov. 
John Winthrop. The people of the 
old Bay State have from the begin- 


ning of the nation been interested in 


everything pertaining to the sca. 
Shipbuilding, ship owning, and kin- 
dred pursuits have engaged the at- 
tention of a large part of her popu- 
lation. She has furnished a_ large 
percentage of the men and officers to 
man the ships of our merchant ma- 
rine, and her rugged coast has been 
the recruiting grounds for many of 
the men who have made America fa- 
mous for heroic achievement upon 
the sea. 

The “Ranger,” the ship now used 
by the Massachusetts Nautical 
School, is a barkentine-rigged steam- 
er of 1,261 tons, built of iron, with 
the following diniensions: length 177 
feet, beam 32 feet, draft 13 feet. The 
ship is equipped with stearn capstan, 
steam steering gear, submarine sig- 
nal receiving apparatus, and a com- 
plete electrical outfit, including a 
wireless telegraph set. There is a 
complete outfit of boats ample in ca- 
pacity to carry all on board, includ- 
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ing a motor barge. At tie present 
time five of the officers including the 
Superintendent are from the United 
States Navy, and four were ap- 
pointed from civil life, two of the lat- 
ter being graduates of the school. Ail 
the officers and instructors are ex- 
perienced men of the highest profes- 
sional attainments. 

The school offers practical and 
theoretical instruction in seaman- 
ship, navigation, marine engineer- 
ing and electricity; other subjects in- 
cluded in the curriculum are mathe- 
matics, English and hygiene.  In- 
structicn in wireless telegraphy is op- 
tional. The work and instruction on 
shipboard is supplemented by occa- 
sional visits to manufacturing plants 
and merchant steamers, 

The applicants are limited to boys 
of good character who will appreciate 
and avail themselves of the instruc- 
tion. No cadet will be allowed to 
remain in the school who fails to 
yield willing obedience to the rules 
and regulations, or whose deficiency 
in his studies is very marked. Those 
admitted are provided at the expense 
of the state with board and tuition. 
The necessary uniforms and other 
articles of outfit must be supplied by 
the parents. The course of study oc- 
cupies two years, each year being di- 
vided into a winter and summer term 
During the summer term, the ship 
makes a five months’ cruise, usually 
in foreign waters, and the time is 
devoted entirely to practical work. 
The following ports were included in 
the itinerary of the vear 1913: Ponta 
Delgada, Cadiz, Algiers, Naples, 
Leghorn, Marseilles, Barcelona, Gib- 
raltar, Madeira and Bermuda. Upou 
returning from the cruise a house is 
constructed over the deck of the ship 
making a study and recitation room. 

In planning the daily routine of 
the school, the necessity for system- 
atic, physical training was _ recog- 
nized, and the advantages in this di- 
rection are unsurpassed. The effect 
of shipboard life on the development 
of a cadet, with its good food, reg- 
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ular hours, practical work and 
abundance of fresh air is very 
marked. During the past eighteen 
months, one cadet has made the fol- 
lowing physical improvement : 
weight increased- from 114 to 149 
pounds; height from 5 feet 61-2 
inches to § feet 9 1-2 inches ; and chest 
expansion from I 3-4 inches to 3 3-4 
inches, 

The foreign travel which every 
cadet experiences during the two 
summer cruises is in itself of the 
highest educational value. The 
traveled youth has a distinct advan- 
tage over the one who has not come 
in contact with people and affairs 
outside his own community. 


The control of the school is vested 


in three Commissioners appointed | 


by the Governor who serve without 
compensation. The present .Com- 
missioners are Rear-Admiral John 
F. Merry, U. S. N., of Somerville; 
Hon. John Read, of Cambridge; 
Captain William E. McKay of Mil- 
ton. Men who have served as Com- 
missioners in previous years are 
Rear-Admiral George E. Belknap, 
U. S. N., Dr. Robert S. Dixon, 
Prof, Albert Bushnell Hart, Rear- 
Admiral George F. F. Wilde, U. S. 
N., Rear-Admiral N. M. Dyer, U. 
S. N., Mr. William H. Lincoln and 
Capt. John C, Ross. When during 
the past twenty-three years some of 
the ablest men in the state have con- 
sented to give unstintedly of their 
time and thought to the work of the 
school without salary, that fact alone 
is very good evidence the school is 
doing work of great value. The 
Commissioners are entitled to the 
gratitude and respect of the people 
of the Commonwealth for their earn- 
est, intelligent and economical ad- 
ministration. 


The Work of the Graduates 


The oldest graduate is not yet 
forty years of age, and many have 
attained to the position of marine 
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superintendent, captain and chief en- 
gineer; they are serving—many of 
them doing notable work—in every 
branch of the marine service. One, 
who is now captain of a large coast- 
wise steamer, brought his steamer 
safely through a very severe storm in 
the North Atlantic recently, and upon 
arrival in port the owners presented 
him with $100 in recognition of their 
gratitude for his vigilance and skill- 
ful seamanship. On board one large 
American vessel six of the eight offi- 
cers are graduates of the school. A 
member of the class of 1897 was ap- 
pointed captain of the S. S. “China” 
of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co., at the age 
of thirty-three years ; he was later giv- 
en command of the S. S. “Mongolia,” 
13,658 tons, the second largest ves- 
sel flying the American flag, at the 
age of thirty-five. A member of the 
class of 1901 was appointed captain 
of the S. S. “Herman Frasch,” a 
practically new steamer of 3,803 tons, 
at the age of twenty-nine. A mem- 
ber of the class of 1902 was ap- 
pointed a captain in the Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Co., at the 
age of twenty-eight years. A mem- 
ber of the class of 1903 was appointed 
captain of the “Panaman,” of the 
American-Hawaiian Line at the age 
of thirty years. A member of the class 
of 1900 was appointed to the po- 
sition of captain and pilot at the age 
of twenty-nine years. Three gradu- 
ates have been appointed pilots at 
the Panama Canal; their ages are 
respectively thirty-seven, thirty and 
thirty-three years. 

In view of the progress made by 
the graduates during the past ten 
or fifteen years, a time when our 
foreign shipping has been at its 
lowest ebb, it is not difficult to imag- 
ine the very important place they 
will hold and the large influence 
they will exert in the mercantile ma- 
rine ten or fifteen years hence. 





E. HARLOW RUSSELL 
A New England Teacher 
By ALBERT R. TROMBLY 


AUDET says in one of the 

most delightful of his many 

delightful short stories : “What 

you bore within you always 
seems more beautiful than what you 
have done. So many things are lost 
in that passing from the head to the 
hand!” And it is with a full con- 
sciousness of this loss that I ap- 
proach my subject. The heart is 
full but the hand falters. It can nev- 
er follow where the heart would 
lead. 

Elias Harlow Russell was born at 
Sanbornton, New Hampshire, No- 
vember 27, 1836. He received his 
early training in local schools and 
later studied in the medical college 
at Dartmouth. He taught elocution 
in various schools and academies un- 
til 1864, when he was married to 
Harriet Thurston Lee. When the 
State Normal School was built at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1874, 
he was appointed principal, and there 
taught until 1909, the date of his 
resignation. In 1902 when the col- 
legiate department was founded at 
Clark University he was elected 
president, but did not accept. Since 
1909 he has been living in retire- 
ment in his native town of Sanborn- 
ton. 

The man and teacher are so bound 
together, are so thoroughly one, that 
I cannot attempt to separate them. 
The teacher was teacher for being 
the man that he was, and he would 
not have been the man that he was 
had he not been the teacher. I re- 
member, when at Harvard, meeting 
with a young man whose admiration 
seemed as enthusiastic as my own; 
yet his, he had caught from his fa- 
ther whose good fortune it had.been 


to study, under Mr. Russell. I have 
even met with a man whose work 
had been unsuccessful at the Nor- 
mal School, and who consequently 
had not passed; yet when I spoke to 
him of Mr. Russell, he shook his 
head significantly and said: “He’s a 
great man.” Such, I think, was the 
consensus of opinion of all who came 
into close contact with him. 

He was a teacher of the old 
school, a disciple of Thoreau and 
Emerson, a man ‘mbued with all the 
austere and lofty principles which 
marked the better side of that New 
England Puritanism, which is now 
so fast disappearing. His teaching 
was always broad, believing as he 
did that all knowledge should be di- 
rected to one end: to teaching us 
how to live, how to be happy. Much 
of his best teaching he accomplished 
with what we then called his stories, 
but which I prefer to call parables, 
for that is precisely what they were. 
Who of my classmates will ever for- 
get the parable of “The Pine Squir- 
rel,” or of the student whose char- 
acter was “already fixed,” or of the 
man who, colliding with another, 
cried out “my fault” even before his 
fellow had had time to apologize? 
And these are only a few of the 
many. And how far they have 
reached out! Hundreds of men and 
women teaching today are more effi- 
cient teachers and better members of 
their communities for having heard 
them, and thousands of persons, 
whom these teachers have taught, 
have been bettered because their 
teachers had heard them. 

His method of school discipline 
was unique. He seldom said any- 
thing about discipline, but much was 
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understood. He impressed himself 
upon his pupils so that they thought 
and behaved as he did. Emerson says 
in his “Representative Men” that “if 
any man is found to carry with him 
the power and affections of vast 
numbers, if Napoleon is France, if 
Napoleon is Europe, it is because the 
people whom he sways are little Na- 
poleons.” And so it was with this 
man: he managed his school by mak- 
ing his pupils “tittle Russells.” 

He maintained that too often our 
schooling trained the intellect but 
neglected the emotions. With him 
the emotions were strong, but al- 


ways dominated by. the reason, I, 


think. Of this I shall have occasion 
to speak again later. His love of na- 
ture: of children, of the wild-flowers, 
the birds, the stars, he invariably 
communicated to his pupils, and thus 
gave many of us lifelong interests 
in phases of life which had never be- 
fore appealed to us. 

When I first knew him he was al- 
ready more than seventy, but he was 
still developing. His character was 
not yet fixed. He was too broad for 
a rut; none couid have been large 
enough for him, 

There was a nicety about the man 
which taught the slovenly to stiffen 
their backs and pick up their feet. 
He taught you to give a half-note 
its full number of beats, to know 
when you did not know, to distin- 
guish between “r” and “our,” and to 
know when your linen was in need of 
washing. But there was one thing 
above all which you were to learn 
with him, and that was to know that 
you were a member of a community, 
not the whole of it, and to respect 
the rights and wishes of others. O 
that some of our egoists, and self- 
styled individualists might have heard 
him then! 

As to religion, I have never known 
exactly what he thought. But judg- 
ing from his remarks, and from what 
other bits of evidence I have been 
able to glean, I think that he cannot 
have.accepted the formal teachings 
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of any church. He leaned toward 
agnosticism, perhaps. Nevertheless, 
he recognized the value of the church 
as a social institution, and I believe 
that he would never have tolerated 
the abuse of it in his presence by any 
ignorant person. That he was a pro- 
foundly religious man, none who 
knew him will doubt; but his devo- 
tion was to his ideals. His daily 
reading of the Scriptures before the 
school was an inspiration, and could 
not fail to arouse an interest in the 
Bible. He was an admirable reader, 
such a one as | have never again 
heard, and I can never think of the 
story of Joseph but as he interpreted 
it. Facial expression, gesture, voice ; 
all lent themselves to giving life to 
what he was reading, and for the 
time being he himself was the text 
incarnate. 

His philosophy. seems to me to 
have been a mingling of stoicism and 
of epicureanism. He was one who 
kept his sorrows to himself but was 
always eager to share his pleasures 
with others. His life had had its 
clouds but you would little have sus- 
pected it. He smiled often and nat- 
urally but there was in his face the 
expression of a manly and indomitable 
will, which had resisted, and could 
still resist, whatever Time brought, 
and which seemed to say with Hen- 
ley’s stoic 

“T am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul.” 
But along with this there went the 
epicurean who believed in creating 
as many sources of enjoyment as 
possible. And his were varied and 
quite inexhaustible. Most of his 
keener delights he found, methinks, 
in his books, in the company of a 
few close friends, and in the great 
out-of-doors. At his suggestion, one 
year, the students attempted to do- 
mesticate various wild-flowers, and 
beside the pleasure and _ interest, 
which the experiment furnished, it 
brought many of us into closer 
touch with the flowers than we had 
even been before. We had learned 
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some of their manners and habits 
and would feel more friendly toward 
them hereafter, whenever we met 
them. His devotion to Thoreau led 
some of us, to whom this writer had 
previously been but a name, to be- 
come enthusiasts. He was always 
interested in any wholesome enthu- 
siasm and never failed to encourage 
it. His remarks reminded me often 
of some of those sententious phrases 
of Emerson any one of which might 
well afford a theme for a doctor’s 
thesis. I mean, for example, such 
statements as these: “I am not a 
worshipper of success” or “Our pur- 
pose here at the Normal School is 
not to turn out teachers, but to dis- 
cover them.” 

Some time later than that of which 
I have been speaking when I was 
about to enter Harvard, but did not 
see my way very clearly, several 
friends offered suggestions, and he 
among others. What he wrote me 


then might well serve as a motto to 
anyone uncertain as to the outcome 
of a proposed undertaking. 


“Don’t 
try to look very, far ahead at first; 
if you can’t see your way through 
the first year, try a half-year; if not 
a half-year, try 'a month; don’t quit 
the field till you are beaten!” 

What Mr. Russell’s scholarship 
was, I could not then have judged 
but he inclined, I think, to breadth 
rather than depth. He knew a thou- 
sand things and was conversant with 
as many more. He was what Aris- 
totle would have called the four- 
squared man; and he was always man, 
never pedant. He admired learning 
but would have preferred first-hand 
experience to what can be gleaned 
from books. Gifted with rare pow- 
ers of observation, he had trained 
and made use of them. His experi- 
ence seemed inexhaustible. Lover of 
Nature and of the real, he was also 
fond of art. I have heard him say 
that the world of the imagination was 
as real as any other world. He was 
very fond of that pretty dream of 
Coleridge’s “O it is pleasant with a 
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heart at ease.” “Twas delicate beau- 
ty, which most readily appealed to 
his exquisite sensibilities. The gaudy 
and unrestrained seemed to him harsh 
and barbaric. 

The crowd had little or no appeal 
for him. He was of the home-loving 
type, preferring a small community 
or a small school to a large one. His 
ideal school was one which should 
resemble a large family; and he was 
always anxious to arouse the family 
feeling. Notoricty he shunned as 
earnestly as most of us seek it, and 
among other proofs of this is his 
choosing to seclude himself in his 
isolated New Hampshire home, af- 
ter his retirement from active life. 
Up till the present time he has pub- 
lished no books, as if, like Socrates, 
he preferred to teach only by word 
of mouth, and disdained to write 
what he thought unworthy of print. 
Would that most of our books con- 
tained anything as worthy as the 
least of the thousand admirable 
things I have heard him say! 

Different motives have prompted 
me to write this of Mr. Russell. 
First of all because I love the man; 
secondly, because I thought to voice 
the feelings of hundreds of his friends 
and admirers; and thirdly in the hope 
of communicating to those who had 
not had the good fortune to know 
him, something of what he meant to 
us who have had. Men and teachers 
of his type are too rare t&.pass by 
unheeded. I have known many 
men and many teachers, but never 
another such as he. If he is not more 
widely known ’tis of his own choos- 
ing. He preferred a full and sober 
life,to one which is empty and loud- 
mouthed; and in this day of self- 
advertising ’tis remarkable to find a 
man who scorned the opportunities 
for it, and modestly stood aloof, And 
how much greater he is for it! His 
life is marked by, what I shall call for 
want of a better term, a singular 
chastity. "Tis fitting, nay inevitable, 
then, that such a man should live. 
’Tis by such as he that Plato would 
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have his ideal state governed. And 
until our governments are in the 
hands of such men the dreamers of 
Utopias wil look in vain for civiliza- 
tion and universal peace. 

Think of the immortality the man 
has wrought for himself! The influ- 
ence for good which he exerted will 
pass on from generation to genera- 
tion forever. And though men in af- 
ter vears lose consciousness of it. 
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‘twill be among them, nevertheless. 
His influence must live, for it has 
helped his fellows onward to the goal 
toward which we all, by nature, 
strive. He has been a runner in this 


relay race whick we all are running 


and he has performed his part so 
well, that those who come after him 
must be advanced for what he has 
done. 


A New England Village Pageant 
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Some Popular Pageant Costumes 


“A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
PAGEANTRY’™* 


N this work Mr. Ralph Davol 

summarizes the results of a 

number of years of study, ex- 

perience and thought in this new 
and fascinating field—new as every 
Renaissance is new, because of the 
new world in which it appears and 
the new life of which it is an expres- 
sion. 

“Nothing,” declares the author, 
“is better calculated to cement the 
sympathies of a people and to ac- 
centuate their homogeneity than the 
cultivation of folk festivals which 
compel them to pause and reflect 
upon the sacrifices by which true 
ideals of liberty have been promul- 
gated, and realize something of the 
struggle and trials of those who 


*Davol Publishing Company, Taunton, Massachusetts 


have fought for the faith.” Again, 
we read, “Every municipality can 
give one good pageant, although 
sometimes the soil is well-nigh ex- 
hausted, if that one is well done.” To 
the reviewer it always seemed that 
right here is indicated a great weak- 
ness in our American development 
of pageantry, thus far. To enter in- 
to its full inheritance of civic ex- 
pression, a pageant not only may be, 
but must be repeated, not once but 
perennially. The Taunton pageant, 
the Deerfield pageant, or any other 
local pageant should be a fixed insti- 
tution, improving from year to year 
in artistry of form and presentation 
and gaining such celebrity as its mer- 
it may deserve. Our communities, 
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with typical American enthusiasm, 
have been prone, thus far, to go into 
their one pageant on so large a scale 
as to quite exhaust themselves. To 
follow in a year or two with anoth- 
er seems too much, and the idea of a 
repetition appears, to their minds, 
tame and uninviting. Now, the New 
England Magazine would like to see 
a greater moderation in costliness 
and scope in the first instance, and a 
complete reversal of the notion that 
repetition betrays weakness. Noth- 
ing will ever be done thoroughly 
well, until it is done many times. A 
pageant that is, in the words of Mr. 
Davol “a local Iliad,” by its repeti- 
tion, annually or biennally, will grad- 
ually impress its lessons on old and 
young, draw audiences from afar, 
and awaken that highest type of 
civic consciousness which leads to 
righteousness and sacrifice for the 
common good. Artistically also, the 
experience gained in each presenta- 
tion can better those that follow, im- 
prove the book, the setting, the cos- 
tunes, the music, the ensemble. 
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I could not help thinking, in read- 
ing Mr. Davol’s book, how much easier 
the author’s task would have been, 
if American pageantry, had before it, 
in general, some such definiteness of 
aim. As it is, the technology of pag- 
eantry must be a “how to succeed 
though ignorant.” It must teach to 
achieve all at once, which foredooms 
it to shallowness. I think Mr. Da- 
vol’s book has in mind something 
better than this. His hints and di- 
rections are given earnestly and 
carefully and with a touch of enthu- 
siasm. The prospective pageant- 
maker will do well to study his 
thoughtful pages. To my mind, some 
of his best technical hints occur in 
the first part of the book, ostensibly 
devoted to the more general discus- 
sion of the subject. Not the least 
valuable feature of the Handbook 
are its one hundred and fifteen fine 
illustrations from successful pageants 
in widely scattered sections of the 
country. 
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‘Praying to Death” on Hawaii 
By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS 


NTIL close upon the present 
| | decade, and long after spir- 

itual enlightenment had per- 

vaded Hawaii Nei, the Re- 
port of the Board of Health at Hono- 
lulu seldom lacked this item: Eight, 
ten or more deaths throughout the 
Island territory—‘“unattended.” 

An item quite commonplace, it 
might seem, and no one at Honolulu 
wondered, but everybody knew that 
a certain proportion, perhaps half, of 
these people “unattended” by a regu- 
lar physician, were the victims of the 
death-sorcery or incantation Pule 
anaana. Just so many persons, 
natives, had been found “prayed to 
death”—somewhere in town or out- 


land, in house or hut, or cave, or flee- 
ing terrified in boat on canoe (waa), 
vainly seeking asylum from an old 
woman’s prayer; while missions, and 
the Law, and modern clothes and 
medicines were unavailing, for the 
mind of a native of the Sandwich 
Islands is liable to be “its own place,” 
and Pule anaana still slyly triumphs 
in the heartingles of many of our citi- 
zens. 

Lacking serpents, these our fair 
islands have produced the witch- 
doctor (kahuna-anaana), with rattle 
(nakeke), hypnotic fascination, se- 
creted poison and the power of death. 

If we except the awful details of 
the erstwhile child-murder, where a 
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native father was known to break 
his child’s back for the sake of an- 
noying the mother, there has been no 
larger outgrowth of savagery than the 
anaana. This power of “praying” any 
person to death, even his chief or the 
King, gave to kahuna-anaana an in- 


fluence outlasting the force of arms, — 


among all the tribes of Polynesia. 
Originating in part as a jealousy be- 
tween priest and warrior-chief, there 
was finally collusion and priests and 
chiefs were united in their control of 
the mass of natives. Vancouver and 
Cook found the anaana to be an 
ancient establishment. When human 
victims were needed by the priests 
for sacrifice, they were selected from 
among the King’s enemies, and then, 
one good turn would deserve an- 
other. 

The earlier processes of praying to 
death were as follows: “Any native 


whose goods, were desired, or who 
might otherwise have given cause of 
offense, summoned by anaana in- 


stantly suspended his avocation” 
and, hastening to the kahuna, 
crouched in abject submission to his 
will until death took place, usually in 
a few hours, and apparently from ex- 
haustion. 

A kahuna-anaana capable of exert- 
ing this power could have his services 
secured (like a hired assassin’s) by 
gifts of white fowls, brown hogs, 
woolly dogs, etc. Death was almost 
certain to follow the machinations of 
a kahuna of approved power, ‘unless 
his dupe could secure the intervention 
of kahuna of higher rank, usually one 
of greater age. 

The kahuna repaired in person to 
the abode of his victim and placed 
himself in the presence of the man, 
thereupon muttering incantations and 
prayers. The kahuna’s own favorite 
god was addressed and also such 
aumakuas and deities as were sup- 
posed to have been offended by the 
victim “who sits quietly before his 
antagonist, takes no food and but 
little drink, and dies in a few days.” 

If the proposed victim were a chief, 
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er a person living at a distance, the 
effort was to secure some tissue or 
secretion of the body; here the saliva 
was of especial service. “Unimpeach- 
able, in truth, must be the character 
of the royal spittoon bearer, to this 
day an office of dignity in the farther 
isles of the Pacific.” All the “divinity 
that doth hedge a king” must prove 
of a slight avail if speck or slightest 
trace of the kingly spittle fall into 
possession of any sorcerer ready for 
regicide. A nail-paring, a hair, or a 
tooth would also be favored (as in 
clairvoyance) by any business-like 
kahuna who could warrant a result. 
“The kahuna seems to deify this ma- 
terial, which he then addresses as an 
idol or fetish, praying it to destroy 
the life of the patient.” 

It is obvious that the dread of 
death, and the expectation of it, 
which seize upon this race when ap- 
proached by anaana, chiefly explain 
the uncanny power; yet, in certain in- 
stances, we might summon modern 
science and dignify our subject by 
considering it a phase of hypnotic 
suggestion. The sole “suggestion” is 
death, and, from a critical standpoint, 
we are justified in accepting a few 
well-described cases as probable veri- 
—— of the power of a hypnotic 
will. 

This exercise of murder as the 
right of the strongest is but an out- 
come of the mighty Tabu, embodi- 
ment of selfish tyranny. Tabu, a for- 
bidding, is of two sorts, what the 
King or chief forbids, and what the 
kahuna forbids. Kingly tabu it was, 
and punished by death, to step in the 
shadew of the King or chief; to walk 
in the shadow of the house of any 
chief, unless especially clothed; or if 
the native failed to fall prostrate at 
the name of his chief. Priestly tabu, 
for noise during prayer, or if a com- 
mon native stayed at home with his 
family on sacred (tabu) days, etc., 
etc. A man must choose for his per- 
senal tabu-idol some object, such as a 
tree, a fish, or a fruit. To him, 
henceforth, it was a tabu-death to 





PULE ANAANA 


touch or partake of this his own tabu. 
By chiefs and priests alike for their 
own benefit, certain paths, springs and 
bathing-places were, at intervals, made 
tabu. A sudden tabu might at any 
time be declared against affairs not 
usually prohibited; even an occupa- 
tion, privilege or a habit, class of 
animals, or a manner of eating and 
drinking, might without warning be- 
come tabu. To women, bananas, 
cocoanuts and pork were always for- 
bidden by tabu. Yellow was the tabu 
color of royalty, red of the priest- 
hood; thus flowers and clothing of 
either color were forbidden the vas- 
sal-native. 

Evidently selfishness was deter- 
mined to appropriate every coveted 
object, and tabu was the method. 

The writer remembers, with re- 
turning appetite, a tabu feast, royal 
in profusion and privilege. There 
were goldfish, poi of the breadfruit, 
edible flowers of the taro (arum 
aesculentum) cooked as greens (in 


cutting which acres of the roots had 
been destroyed), roasted dogs and 


salted seaweed. On this occasion 
cloaks made of the tabooed feathers 
of the sacred O-o were worn by the 
Queen and other. 





Yielding subjects indeed were the 
earlier islanders, whether exposed to 
the greedy strength of tabu or the 
malign influence of its corollary, our 
present theme the praying anaana. 
Born amid Nature’s  supremest 
beauty, where grandeur and fra- 
grance and sweet sounds should 
evolve love and loving-kindness, the 
thoughtless, nameless, hopeless myri- 
ads swarmed into being, as if created 
only to yell and murder and desecrate 
the beautiful life surrounding them. 
An early traveler says: “I heard a 
shriek expressive of the utmost hor- 
ror, when a powerful man ran rapidly 
past me and threw himself on the 
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ground, senseless in a convulsion. It 
was almost impossible to arouse or 
control him, and it appeared that the 
man thought himself pursued by his 
own wrath. Even the present genera- 
tion of Hawaiians is prone to court 
premature death—character, habits 
and actions show extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to threats, or individual 
fears or superstitions, or very moder- 
ate bodily exposure or shock. In com- 
mon with other isolated races, the 
Polynesian, when “virgin” to each 
unaccustomed disease, strangely 
lacks tenacity of life; although capa- 
ble of great exertion on sea or land, 
the grandly muscular bodies yield to 
fright or dread. In 1853, alarmed by 
smallpox, thousands threw  them- 
selves into the water, to stop the 
fever, and many died in the act. An 
epidemic of measles, a few years 
later, proved harmless to the whites, 
but several thousand natives perished. 
Mr. Bishop thinks that this “ready 
surrender to sickness is, in most 
cases, due to a definite belief in a de- 
mon whom the native feels working 
in his vitals and whom it is hopeless 
to resist.” Even modernly it is often 
impossible to induce a sick native to 
submit to medical treatment. Here 
the saving power of a kahuna, who 
may rise to the occasion and appear 
in the role of a friend, is displayed. 
Black pigs are roasted for the in- 
valid and his family and the kahuna, 
while communications, well paid for, 
are held with the Powers above and 
below. There is then no limit to the 
fortitude with which the patient will 
endure suffering unrelieved. Pre- 
tending to obey the foreign physician, 
he follows the directions of the 
kahuna, who, in his twofold func- 
tion of doctor and priest, is preach- 
ing and practising behind the scenes 
and throwing away the mixtures of 
his foreign rival (perhaps themselves 
of questionable adaptability). 

















THE LINEN 


HE pressing need of aseptic 

material for treating wounds 

has not ceased in Europe. 

The war departments are do- 
ing their best. The Red Cross and 
various local societies supply all they 
can secure; still the cry comes for 
more. Men die who well might live, 
just because there is not the means 
for keeping their wounds aseptic. 
Many a man in the field hospitals 
has to lie with his wounds unban- 
daged after the surgeon has probed 
out the bullet or piece of shell. So 
the Salvation Army continues its linen 
campaign. 

As stated in the New England 
Magazine in November, 1914, the en- 
tire output of America passes 
through New York City, where an 
excellent sterilizing plant and staff 
of surgeons were provided for this 
purpose. More than a million rolls 


of bandages and pads have been 


shipped. Some 200,000 of these 
were sent from Boston, representing 
the donations of the people of New 
England. Until now the work of pre- 
paring these was done in Boston by 
volunteers from the Salvation Army 
women. But so great is the need of 
relief work among the poor in and 
around Boston that these workers 
must return to their regular duties. 
A sum of $5000 has just been raised 
by popular subscription in New York 
to pay worthy women out of employ- 
ment for doing this work, each to re- 
ceive $1 a day for her service. So 
it is planned to send all the material 
collected at Boston over to New 
York, to help supply these needy 
women with employment and to re- 
lieve the situation at this end. How 
nice it would be if such a fund might 
be provided also in Boston out of 
which to pay worthy women out of 
employment right here to do the 
work for our six States! 


CAMPAIGN 


For those who wish to donate to 
the linen campaign, the request is 
for white material of any kind that is 
clean, except woolens. But let it be 
clean. Soiled portions that will not 
launder out should be cut away and 
destroyed, for nothing may touch a 
wound safely that is discolored. Now 
and then material has been received 
which was actually dirty ; some could 
be laundered, some was not fit even 
to launder. What a betrayal of one’s 
home customs such a package is! 
And from any New England home, 
too! Let us offer cleanliness—which 
is said to be akin to godliness—when 
we try to save life with our mite of 
worn linen. 

It should be added in gratitude to 
the many conscientious souls who are 
in great majority in our community, 
that a vast quantity of beautiful spot- 
less goods has been received, of every 
possible variety, some of it from 
homes where the people are quite 
poor. And every bit has been util- 
ized. 

Unless there is a local committee 
available, donations from New Eng- 
land may be sent by parcel post to 
Mrs. Colonel Gifford, 8 East Brook- 
line St., Boston, Mass., marked “Lin- 
en Campaign.” 

In connection with the linen cam- 
paign, the army is sending large 
quantities of usable household linen 
and clothing into the warring coun- 
tries. This is all material which has 
been specially donated to go abroad. 
Salvation Army members through 
out America have saved $15,000 for 
war relief work out of their own 
small wages, and this sum has just 
been distributed impartially among 
the war sufferers in Belgium, France, 
Germany, England, Russia and Hol- 
land. 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the exhibit of the Bell 
System consisted of two telephones 
capable of talking from one part of 
the room to another. 


Faint as the transmission of speech 
then was, it became at once the 
marvel of all the world, causing 
scientists, as well as laymen, to ex- 
claim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble in- 
struments, the Bell Company, by 
persistent study, incessant experimen- 
tation and the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a new art, 
inventing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, cables, 
switchboards and every other piece of 
apparatus and plant required for the 
transmission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, the 
Bell exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition marks the completion of 
a Trans-continental Telephone line 
three thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human voice 
instantly and distinctly between New 
York and Saa Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of the 
Bell System of twenty-one million 
miles of wire connecting nine million 
telephone stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 

Composing this System, are the 
American Telephone .and Telegraph 
Company and Associated Companies, 
and connecting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 
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HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 


ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE. IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(Cut along this dine) 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


---------Cecilian Piana 
--------Krakauer Piano 

Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 
eeyinnad Victor Talking Machine 
---------Victor Records 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable 
and attractive resorts in this country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driy- 
ing, Motoring, Dancing, etc. Furnished cottages for rent for the season. Write for circular. W.W. Brown, Hotel 
Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that, Lenox, Mass. 

Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. At Gateway to the White Mountains, under same manage- 


ment. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway to the White Mountains. On the 
Ideal Tour. fine Golf Course, Saddle Horses, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Canoeing and Fishing as good, if not the 
best in New England. Fine motoring. Accommodates 300 guests. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. Write 
for circular. Address W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that Granliden 


Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. In the heart of the famous Berkshires, under same management. 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 


School Department 
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Books by ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


FICTION 












































ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
‘ A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 
“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modera 
liner are graphically described.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 
the BEATIC THE BRENTONS 
ANNA GIUPIN RAY ‘ 
A careful and srnenteee story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 
“A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 
notable piece of work.”—Springfield Republican. 
With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 
“A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives **No one who has ever made a stay in the romantic 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her strongly sym- city of Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
pathetic attitude toward problems which only the of the place with which Miss Ray has filled heripresent- 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open day story.”-— New York Press. 
rupture between husband and _ wife.”—Springfield $1.30 
nion. ° net. 
$1.25 net 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS 
A striking story of social life in Quebec, THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 
handled in a masterful manner. “Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
“Many intense situations and not a little dramatic of the last days and fall of the great structure’across 
force in the way in which the story is developed .”-—- New the St. Lawrence above Quebec—Boston Globe. 
York Times. 
$1.35 net $1.35 net. 
THE TEDDY BOOKS THE SIDNEY BOOKS 
6 vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each. 
6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
1. Teddy: Her Book. Lawrence. 
2. Phebe: Her Profession. 2. gow: Her Winter in Quebec. 
3. Teddy: : Her Daughter. 3. ay: Her Year in New York. 
4. Nathalie’s Chum. 4. Sidney at College. 
> 
5. Ursula’s Freshman. 5. Janet at Odds. 
alge < : . 
6. Nathalie’s Sister. 6. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 
., Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people, “Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 
ris in particular, and her stories are full of the life and the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults, and lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
oy > came as their successes and virtues.”—Bos- i are much above the average.”—Fogue, New 
on Journal. Orr. 





THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp. ». 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 
and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 











my Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. ‘ziucs" 
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Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
S of Music 


By Home Study 


The yas and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
—is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and | have no hesitancy in saying that the instruction I have received from 
say ecbsaratg Lemon Ay Pematy Brees fenevain 

“If 1 were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which 
1 have knowledge, and the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 
choose the later.” V. W GUNSOLLEY, lows. 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical “‘short-cuts’’ to knowledge; 
you've got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 


Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 


Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 


We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 





A prominent musician r——— Cut This Out 
says that the information 
contained in this treatise on ume eT 
music is worth $1,000 to any 1 eactoes 20 cents, Send me, without cbllgution, treatise 


person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated “13 Club.” 


a skilled musician. 
Send today! 





Street and No. 





City and State. 











1584 Republic Building, Chicago 








Be a Musician ‘ 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 











corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 
J. oo 
+ 

he Ly 
int 
ns 

a 

AND 
ne a 
ue AGSNMMELE— 
ns REG. U S.PAT.OFF Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.coper day 
er and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
b CHOCOLATES NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
ne Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
tic suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

ny : ee ee Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

t | Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
>C sas ss } Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 

C. A. L. LANGTON, s— Prescription Optician STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Send for Booklet 


or- Siumictt STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 
I 


: | 7 Xe" way Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 

















of ‘ What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
ct physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says ‘“‘Neu- 
ar- rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and thatit 
ve ; is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
he giving attention to causes of the ailment. 
of In his new book—“‘ Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives results 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
al Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry and 
4 technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
va Prod Flickerless C easily understood. If you suffer from nervousness—erhaus- 
se, aati | theT “e tion—sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, get 
al ps F : this book and study it. It shows you the way out—teaches 
y Sickel whan ‘keh aemee eee you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 
‘s . on your current bills. The very outfit a __ printed with pre om ane t — ik 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre eral full page illustrations, iet tables and valuable instruc- 
od projection and illumination. Plants with tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
capacities of * to 650 bitey many Tr | price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Ww , oy 4 porn. awd Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers to 
ly | BE: outfit. Engineuses kero- sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
I | } cae -_ ore a. take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied with 
TONE At A COST OF © Cents the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
th i ad one. g por 4 ar a te I vr 
~ = ectrical Dept. for cat- and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 
alog No. 210 (117) 
| UPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
0€ | 3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
in GC a ag ¥ atnteeyein _ 
fh | HAD 
1e _ Best for three generations and stil! 
surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
I] 
- Ras gg ge shade raises or lowers at will and 
- “6 tacks for attaching shade. 
1. Stays pu mprov requires no 
Inventor's Look for it. 
signature on Take none 
every roller. wv without it, 
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This VOS@ style of Home & 
Grand is a splendid nd 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 


workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo;iston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 











WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A 
HIGH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA? 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMAT 


PHOTO LENS ? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 








GOERZ LENSES 48%» CAMERAS 


Pas COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. Goerz 
Cameras are a revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all standard sizes, from the Vest Pocket 
Tenax to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 73777,ROMEIELD stkeer BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The UNDERWOOD 


and the UNDERWOOD alone typifies 


Typewriter Supremacy 








Proved by all world’s records 
‘*The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 











5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderfu Detroit Marine Engine 
ou Are the Only Judge tails merc. (ae Mammy 30 Days’ Trial iz ‘fois snueted, return it and ‘we 
manship i aie amt Oe 


25,000 satisfied users. aterial and work: : | will promptly refund all money paid us. 
guaranteed for five years. = R Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boating 
, com nity. 8 al who! ie price on firs 
Greatest Engine Bargain ‘Suttle sold. Sineleeslinder. 23h. p. Dowblecylin- 
B of er, 8- .p. 4-cylinder, . Pp. oro’ y 
Ever Offered! ing. Ee tested before shipment. Comes to you complete 
i with boat fittings and ready to run. Write for free 
a bo ere arte ot ony, a 1 # catalog, testimonials and details of the erent 
complicated or liable to get out — e able for any boat from cai iser. ‘ 
a camps. _ Only sheee moving parts, : ae railroad track car, All sizes in stock read 
So Eee ‘ fois, Write’ rodny “Yor” our wondertih 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. ; ecm nye iggy remey 
fering sarfacry groan. SF Ys DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
fEnition system. Runs at any 1189 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 








CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC «2 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violinand all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class). 


The free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 


Offices Open for Registration September 10th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 


























__NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 













































Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM’ FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
‘ dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in'New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 



















For Liquor and Drug Users 





Hot Springs, Ark Portland, Me. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N Stiles st Waukesha, Wis 
Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad st prinatowt, Manitopa. 
Dwight, Ill. Manchester, N H Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave Guatemala City, Guatemels 
Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. I exas. Puebla, Mexico 
Des Moines, Ia. Greensboro, N. C. Salt Lake City, Utena 
Crab Orchard, Ky Columbus, Ohio ash 











A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 








Say Pop! gots tave a 
Columbia 


rafonola this Christmas 


Make this Christmas last all winter. Give }*" { 
a Columbia the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 


for so long a time, at so little cost. 








8500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that you select. You 
can be sure it isa Columbia by the tone-control “leaves” at the front, which have taken the 
place of the old double-door idea. 

_New catalogs for 1914 ready—Columbias from $25 to $500. You will want the great catalog 
of Columbia records too. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking Machines; 
likewise all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 209, Woolworth Bldg., New York Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Larg+st Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World. Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our book ‘‘Music Money.”? Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 








J HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR 


has acquired an immortality of fame through the poen 
THE TROJAN WAR the most beautifi 


of Homer. The abduction of Helen, 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, 
final capture through the device of the W ooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphs 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor ard heroism that will ie” for all time. 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publicati 


Ridpath s History World| 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 

on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 

special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
5roadcast would cause iajiry to the sale of future editions. 


i Six Thousand Years of History 
BRidpath takes you back to the dawn of history 

long before the Pyramids of Egypt were bvilt; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babyloniv’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman sple ondor; 
of Mohammedan -ulture and refinement; of Frer ch 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday 


He covers every race, every nation, every time a1 
holds you spellbound by its wonderfu! eloquenc¢ 


We will nail our beautifl forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical 5 . " 
events as though they were happening , \bP - : centtires 
before your eyes; he carries you with + wae pa - > ASSOCIATION 
him to see the battles of old; to meet “aor 5 + H. E. SEVER, Prest 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in = 140 So. Dearborn St.. 
the Roman Senate; to march aguinst ‘ ganar cape 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; : ‘ oun Contin i Ripe te 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to ister of the World con 
. . . 3 ing photogravures o! apoleur 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. : essa Sitachethi, Soceates. Cones: 
§ Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme and Shakespeare, liagram of Pana 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real a-Senal. etc., and write me f 
living men and women, and about them he particulars of your special offer t 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
sey CHICAGO 








